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Prus of F the Week. 


ORD PALMERSTON’S S continuance 

4 as Home Secretary, and the latest intelligence 
from Constantinople, impart a totally new aspect 
to the state of public affairs, both at home and 
abroad; and the altered character is strengthened 
rather than modified by what we hear through 
iess obvious channels. 

It is now expected in all quarters, from St. 
Petersburg to Constantinople, from Vienna to 
Paris and London, that war can no longer be 
avoided. It is regarded as inevitable in all circles, 
from the high diplomatic and official circles to the 
Stock Exchange, from the mess-room of barrack 
or ship to the office of the journal of every party, 
from the drawing-room to the coffee-house. 
We believe there is no exception to this general 
belief, which is indeed justified by obvious facts. 
Instead of employing peace, the last act on 


in office 


the part of Turkey, in agreeing to con- 
tinued negotiations, does but render the 
progress of war more certain. There was, we 


believe, but one chance for peace, and a disgrace- 
ful and a dishonourable peace it would have been : 
it was that Turkey, at the eleventh hour, should 
have proved herself impotent and extravagant, 
and should have made her case so bad as to have 
justified the Allied Powers in sacrificing her to 
her invader. She has not done so, The Porte 
has agreed to the propositions of the Four Powers 
for a renewed negotiation. The negotiation was 
to be conducted by the representatives of Russia 
and Turkey, in the presence of the representatives 
of the Four Powers; it was to have for its object 
a definite understanding as to the performance of 
certain stipulations on the part of Turkey, and 
the withdrawal of Russia from any invasion which 
menaces the sovereignty and independence of 
Turkey. The effect of this conference would have 
been, that Turkey would have secured her in- 
dependence against indignity from power, 

1 Russia would have secured the substantial 
yuarantees which she has demanded without the 
necessity of snatching them by 
lent and indecorous process as she has attempted. 
Turkey has agreed to negotiate for those objects ; 
and on the invitation of the Four 
sanctioned her refusal of the previous note, she 
has stated the conditions on which she would enter 
upon the negotiations. 


one 


any such vio- 
Powers, who 


The conditions are three, 





namely, that the place for the renewed negotia- 





tions shall not be Vi ienna ; that the ae Powers | 
shall give their guarantee for the evacuation of the 
Principalities on the conclusion of the new treaty ; 
and that the existing treaties with Russia shall not 
be renewed. In those conditions there is nothing | 
unreasonable. Austria has behaved in such slip- 
pery style as to justify the wish of Turkey for 
transferring the conference to any place rather | 
than Vienna; and, we may add, that England 
happens to be represented at Vienna by a noble- 
man, estimable in his private character, tasteful ia 
his personal pursuits, but clinging to opinions 


which have gone out of office in this country, and 
suspected of aiding in those court intrigues which 
have served the purposes of particular families, 


| stood 





and have essentially promoted the intrigues of 
Russia. The offer to accept the guarantee of the 
Four Powers for the evacuation of the Principali- 
ties, instead of being a demand, is a concession on 
the part of Turkey—a concession which proves 
her reliance on the honourable treatment of the | 
Four Powers and her desire to sustain the comity | 
of nations. The demand to discontinue the exist- | 
ing treaties with a power that has so grossly abused | 
those treaties, is too reasonable to be the subject 
This temperate and dignified pro- | 
ceeding on the part of Turkey pledges such of her | 
allies as are acting in good faith to remain firm to 
the alliance, and it constitutes a new ground upon 
which they may act. 


of complaint. 


Instead, therefore, of furnish- 
ing the pretext by which they might have backed | 
away from the contest, it closes the door against | 
retreat on their part. 
There is, however, not the slightest reason to | 
suppose that Russia will accept all these con- | 
ditions; on the contrary, as soon as the com-| 
munication of the Four Powers, accompanied by 
the statement of these conditions on the part of 
Turkey, shall reach St. Petersburg, the reply of 
Russia is likely to be couched, whether formally 
in a declaration of war against not 
Turkey but her 
It is well known that both sides are preparing 
for the extreme 


or virtually, 


only allies. 


measures which the critical state 


of the relations renders urgently probable. W: 
mentioned last week the hostile declaration of 
Persia against this Government; and, although 


that declaration does not bear 


a) ° 
Which 18 


very immediately 


upon anything passing in 


Eurs ype. 


although we have no reason to fear that a Persian 


army will land in Kent, or the Persian flect sail 
up the Thames, yet it proves the extent to which 
Russia is pushing her preparations. They 


| than those 


| PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Diien now shown themselves on ground which 
concerns us It 
that sent 


is well under- 


more nearly 


Russia has Sweden an 


| order that the ports of that country shall be closed 


against English and French ships. As Denmark 
has already constituted itself a fief, held as it were 
by a cadet branch, with a reversion to the Crown 
of Russia, there could be no difficulty in obtaining 
the co-operation of that power in excluding French 
and English ships—the less since the Danes, how- 
ever opposed to the 
their court, 


tussianizing tendencies of 


nurse violent resentment against the 
country of Nelson. 
the Baltic 
England and 


Russia would 


If Sweden were to a quiesce, 
powers would be leagued to shut 
France out of that and 
defended, without expense, 
two kingdom outposts. It that 
the Court of Sweden is inclined to favour that 


sea, 
be 
by is said 
great patron who is in the habit of swallowing up 
his protegés—that patron who saved Austria, as a 
means of acquiring Bohemia; who protects Den- 
mark as a means of cutting off intermediate heirs 
j to the Danish throne ; still 
| towants Sweden after appropriating Finland. But 
| the Swedish people are 
| feeling of national pride and independence which 


and who is gracious 


unde rstood to cherish a 


will compel their court to reject the insidious and 
dangerous overtures of Russia. 

We believe that the preparations of Russia for 
sts and 
direct 
active 


attacking us, either in our more distant inter 
our more distant dependencies, or by some 
blow upon ourselves, have not been more 
which our authorities at home have 
Of one class of 
quite sure. The best feeling prevails in our fleets. 
Whatever the officers of feel of 
perplexity at the diplomatic restraints under which 
they are placed, and at the unpunished arrogance 


carried on. . preparation we are 


high rank may 


of Sebastopol, the sailors of the fleet in the 
Bosphorus can hardly be kept back; they long 
to have a fling at the Russian. And our 
own part we may say that, before many weeks 
or even days are over, we expect to hear of more 
decisive action than any which has been re- 
ported. Not long since the First Lord of the 
Admiralty went down to our naval ports to super- 


intend preparations for uilding the Queen's 


new yacht. Is it to supposed that the 
whole attention of the First Lord is absorbed 
entirely in yaclit building, even for Queen 
Victoria? Varior tatements have been made, 
such as the one, that there is to} new serew 
flect destined for service in the Baltic. But the 
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ly preparation of which we are aware is, that the | we regard as being amongst the cheering circum- 


Is of our officials have at last been quite pre- 
pared for the exigency which can no longer be 
lod. If we are not mistaken, while orders 
have been sent out to bloekade ev port in the 
lack Sea, to drive every Russian shtp into those 
ts, and, if necessary, to bombard Sebastopol 
elf, military precautions at home have been 
lto the largest extent: every regument in 
Ireland, except one—the Thirty-third—is under 
lors for foreign service; the English regiments 
inder orders to increase their strength; and 
the fear of the people of Glasgow, that a Russian 
fleet may indulge a pic-nic excursion "? the Clyde, 
natural as it is, may be set at rest. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising if an impress- 
ment should prevail that Baron Brunow,. the 
Russian ambassador, will terminate his protracted 
idence in the British capital, probably within 
three weeks time. 

Sut little is now said respecting the influences 
which have beset the Court and sought to incline 
it towards un-English objects. No explanation 
has been given. We have observed in the columns 

uur contemporaries & most extraordinary uni- 

mity in stating that Court intrigues existed, in 
declaring popular horror of such proceedings, and 
warning the distinguished personage, who was 
ipposed to have taken part, that the very sus- 
picions of such a course involved danger if not 
Our journals agree on few points ; 
sme of them do not agree even with themselves ; 
ind when they are unanimous, especially when 
they are outspoken, as they have been in this 
ease, the feeling must be one widely and deeply 
et in the English heart. We are inclined to put 
a very positive interpretation upon the silence 


” 
‘ wickedness. 


whieh has followed these general denouncements. 
We interpret it thus—that the warning has 
had its eflect; that those who are best informed 


| assured that the suspected operations have at 

ist been relinquished; and that, whatever may 
have been the ease last week, there is no longer 
iny necessity to urge that warning. We trust it 
But the oceasion is of so grave a kind, that 
it is not desirable to relinquish the popular vigi- 
lance until we see the Crown engaged, by its 
responsible Ministers, in a decisive course on be- 
half of England and of justice. 

We do not pay much attention to the last re- 
ports from India, about a Russo-Persian approach 
towards our territories; partly because the Daily 
News seems to us to prove that these reports are 
only the Indian branch of an old report which had 
already reached us, and which must have antici- 
pated the hostile proceedings of Persia. These 
innumerable rumours percolating through the 
Ilimalehs, are so very remote from the facts in 
which they originated, as to be little more than 
shadows. Much more interesting are the occur- 
rences that bear upou the actual state of India; 
ind however they may relate in some cases to the 
very painful incidents of social economy, they are 
prospectively of the most cheerful kind. We do 
not modify that expression even in regard to the 
wholesale infanticide in the Punjaub. ‘The crime 
is one which we habitually associate with some in- 
titutions, not only of India, but of other coun- 
tries. It is more nakedly a superstition than some 

which prevail in more civilised countries ; 

but we suspect that in the amount of depravity 
nl misery, it may be more than paralleled 
in that country which we are apt to reckon 
the most eivilised in the world. However that 
may be, it isa trouble which belongs to India ; 
and we derive our encouragement from the course 
which the Indian Government has thought it wise 
to adopt; it is, to assemble the chiefs of the ac- 
cused district, to make a declaration of English 
feeling in regard to the crime, to invite from 
those chiefs a declaration in the same sense, and 
to suggest new regulations for marriage; for 
the crime itself originates, first, in the 
desire to escape the necessity for a dowry, 
which custom has established in the district ; and, 
econdly, amongst those who are under no such 
1ecessity, in the desire to imitate the practice of 
nk and wealth. But the course taken by our 
Government proves how considerable must be the 
eliance which well-informed officials have on the 
effect of public opinion amongst the natives, and 
he capacity of those natives for adopting more 
enlightened views. Certainly Mr. Raikes, and 
those who accept his suggestions, expect from the 
Hindoos a capacity of prompt reform, which the 
“nglish people do not find even in the English 
The detection of “ khutput” in Bombay 


is sO. 


crimes 








stances, Khutput means official corruption, and 
the recent instance consists ia the interception of 
a t which was actually passing through the 
Post-offiee, and which contained a peport to 
Government discreditable to the Gwieowar of 
Baroda, For asserting the existence of such 
practices Colonel Outram, the Resident at Baroda, 
was superseded; he has searcely beem replaced, 
andhas not yet arrived at his old post, cre this 
new proof bursts forth. Now the corruption is 
no novelty—Government knew it; but the de- 
tection is cheering; especially coming, as it does, 
at the time when the public opinion of England 
and India unites in the desire to sweep away these 
corruptions, and to establish a system of purer 
government. The Bombay Association 1s ad- 
mirably carrving on its work of collecting facts 
and representations to be laid before the English 
public ; and is thus proving that the natives who 
can think so well, and can push discussion with so 
much zeal and discretion, are certainly capable of 
shuring the conduct of their own affairs. 

To pass at once from the extreme east to the 
extreme west, let us notice the report of the con- 
quest of Lower California by a band of adven- 
turers from San Francisco. It is a flibustero 
expedition, at which, of course, the Government 
in Washington must frown, and at which English 
routine politicians are scandalised. But in truth 
the transfer of a province, even to a Committee 
in Safety of Yankee blood, from the laggard and 
disorderly Government of Mexico, is actual pro- 
motion, 

It is very generally supposed that Lord Pal- 
merston’s return to office is accompanied by ar- 
rangements agreeable to himself, on the subject of 
the difference with his colleagues. In the first 
slace, it is understood that, although Government 
Pad already determined upon a more energetic 
course in the East, that energy is at once facili- 
tated and guaranteed by his resumption. In 
the second place, he is understood to have ob- 
jected generally, to certain distributions of the 
members disengaged by the disfranchisement of 
several boroughs, and especially to the disfran- 
chisement of the particular borough for which he 
sits—Tiverton. Lord Palmerston has been noted 
for a certain fidelity to those who assist him—it is 
a quality for which his subordinates adore him ; and 
if he carries out this faith in regard to his constitu- 
ency, it is probable that no candidate would be able 
to oust him at a future election for Tiverton. It is 
remarkable that the same objection which induced 
Lord Palmerston to fly off, precluded Sir George 
Grey from coming on; for it is understood that Sir 
George made a difficulty of sitting in a Cabinet 
which proposes disfranchisement of the very 
borough for which he sits—Alnwick. Now the 
most flattering account of the Reform Bill as it 
was likely to pass the Cabinet did not lead to any 
high popular expectations ; and of this we are sure, 
that a vigorous and national course abroad will be 
regarded by every class of the English public as 
much more important than the introduction and 
carrying of the anticipated Ministerial Bill. A 
lasting warfare abroad is not a favourable season 
for heated discussions amongst ourselves; and for 
our part we should be content to see every object 
of internal discussion set aside for the moment. 
Under the circumstances of the country it appears 
to us that there is but one reform bill which could 
be advanced with good taste or policy, but that 
would be a very short enactment—namely, to 
declare that every Englishman that can give an 
authenticated name and address is entitled to vote 
for his representative in Parliament. 

The operative council at Preston addressed a 
memorial to Lord Palmerston, inviting intervention 
between the working people on strike and their 
masters, who are locking out. He has replied 
with much good sense and with Sensei Rite 
information, as he candidly avows to the me- 
morialists ; and in a separate paper we have made 
free to urge upon them the expediency of collect- 
ing the information which he seeks. 

The Lancashire strike, however, has entered on 
a portentous phase—the masters of the whole 
cotton district, assembled in conclave at Man- 





chester, have resolved to support the masters of 
- 2 : 

Preston. We cannot but regret this step. A 
| contemporary says that the conflict will now be 
| equal,” and ventures to hope that the ring- 

leaders among the delegates will be ‘* punished.” 
| It is winter, nipping frosts prevail, and snow 
| deadens alike the tramp of the locked-out hands 








(Sarurpay, 


talists of Laneashire. Will not the feelings of the 
men be doubly embittered, now that capital has for- 
midably combined? May not the peace be broken ? 
Lord Palmerston, who cannot interfere now, nor 
even give that sagacious advice expected, may find 
that he will have to interfere unpleasantly.” We 
have great trust in the patience and fortitude of 
the working classes; but there are limits to 
endurance, especially under a winter sky and an 
exasperating treatment. Surely Lord Palmerston 
might have told the manufacturers what is the 
fact—that @iey have neglected, and do stil} 
neglect, to supply their operatives and the public 
with sound information and wide data on the sub- 
ject of the cost of production and the state of 
trade? The Home Secretary might have in. 
formed the lords of cotton that a few manufic- 
turing statistics would be as useful as agricultural 
statistics. With sound information we should 
neither have the Preston revolt nor the Man- 
chester Holy Alliance. 


DECIMAL COINAGE, 

Liverpoor is taking the lead in reviving public 
attention to this question. A communication on the 
decimal coinage question has just been addressed by 
Mr. William Brown, of Liverpool (the mover of the 
late House of Commons’ Committee on the subject), 
to the President of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, urging that every step be taken to 
familiarise the public with a knowledge of the ad- 
vantages of the system, so as to convince the Go- 
vernment that in their friendly feelings towards it 
they may rely upon the support of the country. 
With that view, Mr. Brown concisely recapitulates, 
in the following manner, the nature of the evidence 
obtained on all sides as to the desirableness of the 
change, and exhorts the various representatives of 
our commercial interests to assist in the duty of 
making it known as widely as possible:— 

“ The report of the House of Commons’ Committee was 
unanimous in favour of a decimal coinage, and in urging the 
Government to its adoption; indeed, there was not a single 
division during their —— sittings, 

“All our present gold and silver coinage can be made 
available. The sovereign takea as the unit, and divided into 
1000 mils; the half-sovereign, 500 mils; the crown, 250 
mils; the half-crown, 125 mils; the florin, 100 mils; the 
shilling, 50 mils; and the sixpence, 25 mils. The copper is 
the only coin that must rege ty altered, and 1, 2, and 
5 mil pieces are recommended. e half-crown, the three- 
penny, and the fourpenny pieces were recommended to be 
withdrawn, and 10 and 20 mil pieces, and any other coins 
that convenience may require, from time to time issued. 
The nomenclature is of very little importance—if persons 
choose to use the name ‘ farthings’ in place of ‘ mils,’ they 
may. 

“Tt has been said that if the pound sterling is adopted as 
the unit, we shall require an entire mew silver coinage. 
That is quite a mistake. If the mils are marked on al! new 
silver coinage as issued, as the committee recoinmenis, and 
pass for exactly the same amount as that now in circulation, 
none of the present silver coinage need be withdrawa uutil 
worn out—its remaining in circulation would at ‘once show 
the least intelligent person that there was no difference in 
value between the old and the new. 

‘“* There was but one opinion in the minds of the witnesses 
or of the committee, that great advant would arise from 
our adopting a decimal coinage, and only one witness sug- 
gested any other unit than the pound sterling, although at 
the same time a decided advocate of the decimal principle. 
He thought that we might adopt the ; but, when it 
was considered that the pound sterling is known to all the 
world in our exchanges, that our national debt, dividends, 
and all large contracts, rents, &c., are associated in our minds 
with pounds sterling, and that the penny is most generally 
used for the small payments of the day, for which a sub- 
stitute can easily be found in a new copper coinage, as before 
stated, the penny found no favour with the committee. 

“The system of buying and selling bullion, which has 
hitherto been customary fas lately been abandoned by the 
Bank of England, which now buys and sells it decimally. 
The Master of the Mint, Sir John Herschel, informed us he 
meant to follow its example. 

“ Lieutenant-General Sir C. W. Pasley and Mr. Henry 
Taylor gave us some very striking examples of the decreased 
nuinber of figures that would be necessary, and the con- 
sequent saving of labour that would arise from our adopting 
a dechmal systein of bookkeeping and calculations over that 
now in use, 

“Professor Airy, Royal Astronomer, stated that the 
poorest dealers of all referred everything to the standard ot 
a pound sterling, and that to disturb it as the unit would 
lead to great confusion. 

“ Professor De Morgan considered that adopting a decimal 
system of arithmetic would save one-half or four-fifths oi 
the time in teaching it, and leave that saving for the pursuit 
of other studies; he frequently finds it necessary, as @ 
matter of convenience, to turn £. s, d. into decimals, work 
out his calculations in them, and reconvert the decimals 
into £. s. d. 

“Mr. Lindsey and Mr. Kirkham, who have extensive 
dealings with the poor, and take as much as 1000 farthings 
each per week, gave a very decided opinion, that if it wa 
explained to the poor that they could get 25 mils for their 
sixpence in place of 24 farthings, there would be no diti- 
culty in their meeting the change, but Mr. Kirkham thougst 
they they would prefer the name of farthing to mil, ur 
evidence clearly stated that the quantity of any article sold 
to the poor would readily be adjusted to the value of the 
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“The Duke of Leinster gave us information, that when 
the Irish currency was changed from 134. Ireh to 12d. 
English, it was soon understood by the poor, and no dif- 
culty arose with them. 

“Dr. Bowring says that bis Chinese servant, aad a 
Chinese boy in his service, by the use of decimals, were 
rapid and acenrate ealoulators. He never knew them to 


make a mistake; they were ap over-match for him in the | 


use of figures, and he never met a Chinaman who had not 
those advantages. 

“ The above is merely a glance at the Parliamentary evi- 
dence, which is mnest valaable, and which ought Ao be read 
to be sufficiently appreciated. The Board of Trade had pre- 
viously addressed letters to several persons who, it was 
pene A could give information on the subject; those per- 
sons were calle 
more concurring testimony offered in favour of a decimal 
system than by the witnesses who attended. 

“Tt will be perceived that the proposed new mil or 
farthing is 4 per cent. less than our — farthing, but 
that with reference to the gold and silver coinage this dif- 
ference is compensated by getting 25 mil pieces for a six- 
pence in place of 24 farthings, and 50 fer a shilling in place 
of 48 farthings, which is a very trifling disturbanee, and 
will be far outweighed by the advantages arising from the 
adoption of a pure decimal currency. 

“Under these cireumstances it 1s hoped that you will en- 
courage the adoption of the committee's report, as presented 
to Parliament, and that you will suggest to the authorities 
to afford their aid by the expression of their views by peti- 
tion to Parliament. This, I believe, is all that is wanting 
to confer a great national benefit, by putting us in a position, 
by a labour-saving machine (for such it practically is), more 


easily to meet our foreign rivals in the markets of the world, | 


We know the advantage of labonr-saving machines in all 
our manufacturing towns, and in our improved instruments 
of husbandry. The saving of labour, by increasing the de- 
mand for our industry, requires more hands to carry oa the 
work, and, in every view, is an important benefit.” 

A meeting, convened and presided over by the 
Mayor, Mr. John B. Lioyd, for the purpose of afford- 
ing the inhabitants an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the benefits of a decimal currency, was 


held on Wednesday, in the Sessions House of Liver- | 


pool, and was atteuded by several of the leading 
merchants. The first resolution was moved by Mr. 


William Brown, M.P., and Chairman of the Select | 


Committee of the House of Commons upon the sub- 
ject, and seconded by Mr. Thomas Bonch, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce, recognising the 
principle and advantages resulting from the system. 
Another resolution, pointing out the facilities at- 
tending upon a decimal coinage to all classes in the 
community, was proposed by Mr. Thomas B. Hors- 
fall, M.P., and adopted. Several speeches were 
made by the mercantile gentlemen present in favour 
of the adoption of the proposed currency, and the 
meeting concluded by unanimous votes of thanks to 
Mr. Brown and the mayor for their exertions in the 
cause. 





INDIAN REFORM. 


Tne Bombay Native Association, formed 26th of 
August, 1852, for the purpose of promoting improve- 
ments in the Government of India on the expiration 
of the Charter Act, rendered its first annual report 
at a large mecting of native gentlemen of all castes, 
held at Bombay on the 9th of November. The fol- 
lowing speech of the president, Jugganathjee Sun- 
kersett, Esq., which was delivered in Gujaratee, 
affords a general view of the position and intentions 
of the society :— 

“T trust that the report of our proceedings, submitted 


this year to you, will appear satisfactory, and will induce | 


you to lend further assistance to, and to take still greater in- 


terest in, the canse of Indian Reform, for which the associa- | 


tion was inaugurated in this very hall on the 26th of August, 
1852. Our discouragements have been many; but we have 
surmounted obstacles beyond the expectations of the most 
sanguine, 
drawn to the state of India to a greater extent than it was 
ever before. Our proceedin 
our ideas, which will enable us to act in future with much 
better effect; and we trust that hereafter we will show re- 
doubled efforts and dispatch for the advancement of the best 
interests of this country. 
with from the great mass of our countrymen is no doubt a 
subject of great satisfaction to the committee ; and this satis- 
faction will still further be enhanced, by the reflection that 
men of large views and liberal sentiments in England, have 


also regarded with approbation our humble proceedings, | 


which, we trust, may produce beneficial results. We are 
glad at the foresight which originally contemplated the keep- 
ing up of our association, so long as there was 
of accomplishing our object and doing good and bettering the 
condition of our countrymen. If you approve of the recoi- 
mendation made by the managing co:nmittce in their re 
port, which will be read to you presently, we will keep up 
and extend our origanisation and increase our sphere of usc- 
fulness; especially as our prospects are bright 
duration of the India Bill, which has recent; 
law, has not been limited to any length of time, and it has 

zen so formed as to present no obstacles to any alteration, 





















assed into 


inprovement, or addition which may be deemed advisable or | 


necessary. ‘The committee will be glad to resume thai 
patriotic labours and to make fresh : ils to the Britis! 
pablic, to the Imperial Par! r Go- 
vernment, with the view of pre ir at- 






tention, and obtaining such chang 
been overlooked.” 

_ It seems that the secretary has been obliged to re- 
81g 1 1n consequence of the increasi! 





before the committee, and there never was | 


The attention of the British public has been | 


for the past year have cleared 


The sympathy which we have met | 


ny prospect | 


las the 


of | 


e} 


> san off ite | 
& pressure of iis 


peeivetenal engagements. This gentleman is Bhawoo 
Jajee, Esq., a medical graduate, educated in Euro- 

an science. His successor is Nowrozjee Furdoon- 
jee, fourth interpreter of the Supreme Court, whose 
book on the “ Judicial Administration of the Bombay 
Presidency” came before the British public a few 
months ago. 

The report of the committee, too long for insertion 
entire, presents several points for notice, 


| After adverting to the constitution of its commit- 


j tees and working staff, it occupies itself with its 
petitions to Parliament. Its first and great petition 
| Was agreed to at a publie meeting, despatched to 
| their agent in England, Mr. John Chapman, and 
through Sir Edward Ryan, Sir Erskine Perry, an? 
Mr. Cameron, was presented to the Peers by Lord 
Monteagle, and the Commons by Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Thanks are given to all these parties, and special 
notice is taken of the zealous and efficieat advocacy 
of some portions of the English press. 

“Several hundred copies of an abstract of the petition 
(which could not be published entire, consistently with the 
courtesy due to Parliament) were printed, and appeared in 
the columns of inost of the leading journals, with, in many 
| cases, notices highly approving of the tone and contents of 
the petition. Several of these notices are annexed in Ap- 
pendix B. This, your committee are happy to state, bas 
greatly contributed towards attracting the attention of tle 
British public to the affairs of India. 

“The notices of the Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta 
| petitions, as wejl as the timely appearance of some able pam- 

lets on Indian affairs by severul eminent and disinterested 
riends of India, have tended still further te awaken and 
| maintain the spirit of interest in, and inquiry respecting 
| India, whieh has lately arisen in England. 

Liye We trust the effect thus, produced will continue to 
| be supported, until such arrangements are made for the go- 
vernment of these vast territories as will conduce to the nn- 
provement and happiness of the natives, aud retleet honour 
| on the British name. 


particular, we feel deel indebted for their able and sus- 
tained advocacy of the claims and interests of the natives of 
| India.” 


The report then proceeds to notice the pamphlet of 
Mr. Bruce Norton, on the Judicial System of Madras, 
| the applicability of its statements to that of Bombay 

also, the institution of the India Reform Society in 
| London, under the presidency of Danby Seymour, 
| Esq., M.P., and the secretaryshipof John Dickinson, 
, Esq.; the thanks due to Mr. Bright, Mr. Sullivan, 
| Mr. Hume, and other active and tried friends of 
| India; and the advantages derived from “ the recent 
| and valuable works of Mr. John Dickinson, Mr. 
| Cameron, Mr. Norton, and Mr. Chapman,” by means 
of their circulation in India as well as in this coun- 
j try. It then states that the association has formed 
a library of the most valuable works on Indian 
| affairs, to which is added a collection of the published 
records of the local government. 

Adverting, then, to the change in public opinion 
|from apathy to some degree of interest, which has 
| been produced by the efforts of the several Indian 
Associations and their European friend, it states 
, that it has remitted no less than 1000/, to the India 


| Reform Society of London; viz., 400/. from their own | 


| funds, and 600/, the produce of a separate subscrip- 
tion; from which we infer that the London Society 
has been chiefly supported by Indian contributions— 

| a most encouraging fact when rightly viewed. 

| The second petition is next mentioned; it was 


| directed against the one-sided character of the evi- | 


dence then being taken by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, and prayed a remedy. 

Noticing, then, the want of information in Eng- 
land, and consequent apathy of public opinion 
here, as presenting great difficulties to their un- 
dertaking, at its commencement, the report con- 
gratulates the people of India on the defeat of 
the original intention merely to renew the old act, 
and on the gain of several important improve- 
ments in conformit 
bay petitioners. hey had objected to the ano- 
malous and detrimental construction of the Home Go- 
vernment, and that Government has been altered 
somewhat for the better; they had objected to the 
payment of the directors by patronage, and that evil 
has been diminished; they had objected to the ex- 
clusive system of supplying members for ,the civil 
service, and that system has been revised, although 
they still have to complain that it does not put com- 
petent natives on a fair footing; they objected to the 
general condition of the legislative and judicial de- 
partments of the Government, and those departments 
| have been improved, and measures taken for carrying 
on refornis to a useful, although, perhaps, not to a 
sufficient extent. Finally, the association asked that 
the opportunity might always remain open for fur- 
ther ameliorations, without being impeded by a grant 
of power to the East India Company for a detinite 
term of years, and Parliament was pleased so to de- 
termine. 

The committee then recommend renewed and 
| sustained efforts in the same cause in these terms:— 





| 





‘“Your committee cannot but congratulate the 
Association on the success that has so tur attended them 
efforts, combined with those of their country at the 
er presidencies and of their friends in England. As this 
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“To the British press generally, and to the Times in| 


with the prayer of the Bom- | 


is only the first instalment of reforms that may be expecta! 
| to follow in due course, your coenmitter recommend the as 
| sociation to persevere in their efforta, to keep up and exteat 
| they organisation aad resourtes, and te w with uaabaieal 
; teal. Now that the natives of this cou vtry hate, in some 
j Measure, sucoreded in removing the ycnorance and diapelling 

the apatiry of the [ritish publ« regard to their — 
| state, thew reya.rements, an) their groevances, end have 
| secured many able and disinterested suppariots in and eat of 
} Ieriaement, we ihay WRA cCondenme anlcipate Caan photo 
| BuCOF RA 
| . Your committee wom) therefare reeommend the Bombay 

Association to resume their patos abours, aed at the next 
| aod subsequent sessions t ess thew just demands on the 
| atteution of the Lmperial Parhwmnent 

* The umpression in Ragiaod is already very geoeral that 
j the new act will prove only a temporary measure, The 

character and valae of further changes will, in a great 
measure, depend on the wisdom and discretion with which 
j the Native Associations, the representatives of the people of 
India, conduct their proceedings. If the natives of this wast 
empire Use vigorously (he opportunities afforded them by the 
j Rew act, the tune caunet be far distant when the publ 
feeling of the British people, the clauns of the natives of 
India, and the matual interests of beth countries, will lead 
| to a liberal and efficient system of administration, to the 
j abandonment of the principle or rather the practice of ex 
} clusiveness, and a more genera! concession to the natives ¢/ 
| barir rights and provileges, and of a more efficent adminetra 
tion af Government.” 
| The remaining public matter noticed is the pro- 
posal by the Association to the Government of the 
establishment of Courts of Request in the interior, 
presided over by local native officers, partly chosen 
iby the people ; a subject which the Government 
| said the Sudder Adawlut was considering, and which 
| it was, indeed, known that court had long been con- 
sidering without effect. We trust, however, that the 
Tudian Law Commission, which has just commenced 
, its labours, will not deem this one of the least of the 
, reforms it has to achieve. 

We have only space to add, that of 33,519 rupees 
given, or subscribed to the society, only 16,966 have 
| been spent, and to recommend to serious attention 

the following speech of Bhawoo Dajee, Esq. de- 
Hivered to a farge meeting of natives, of whom the 
| gredter part understood it in the English language : 

“| rise to return, on behalf of the committee, their beat 
thanks to the meeting, for the kind expression of confidence 
jin their proceedings. Lhe Gujaratee wot being my verna- 
| cular tongue, I crave the indulgence of the meeting io per- 

mitting me to address it in English, I feel the bese hesita- 
| tion in doing so, a8 1 know the great majority of the native 
gentlemen here assembled woderstand the English language. 

“ Our countrymen at Caleutta held a monster meeting in 

the Town Hall on the 29th July last, aad some admirable 
\spech were then made commenting on Sir C. Wood's 





speech, and the new India Bill, aud on some of the evidenee 
= by Messrs. Halliday, Marshinan, and others, before the 
Select Committees of tlie Houses of Parliament, 
“Mr. Halliday’s insinuation that the natives of India 
would not be proud of the elevation of their countrymen, was 
| prove 1 to be not founded ow fact; we may, I think with 
truth, disclaim the existence of any such feeling in this 
Presidency—althongh it cannot fail to be excited when an 
incompetent native is placed in a responsible office, the 
| natives being as averse to see their own incompetent coun- 
trymen in high posts as incompetent Europeans. 
* During the last year the Bombay Association has pre- 
| sented to the Imperial Parliament two petitions respecting 
} the wants of this Presideney. They have had the divtin- 
guished eminence of not being contradicted. I purposely do 
| not allude to a reply by the Sudder judges to the statements 
| contained in the twenty-second paragraph of our first peti- 
tion, as the commitiee will im a few days, m an answer 
which they have prepared, prove to the imparteal public that 
the reply of the Sudder i# inconelasive and deceptive. Our 
| petitions, in conjunction with those from Bengal and Madras, 
vave drawn the attention of the British public to India and 
its wants. It is well known that before the arrival of the 
petitions, the Ministers intended simply to renew the bill of 
| 1833. From the reports of the committees it appeared that 
the act of 1784, encumbere! with the various deteriorations 
it has suffered by each successive enactment, was about to 
be extended with little alteration to 1874 
That for the next twenty years the natives of Hindustan 
} were, as heretofore, to be in a great measure excluded from 
public employment in their own country, although pro- 
nounced by Act of Parliament as equally eligible for this as 
Europeans, and proved by the testimony of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord William Bentinck, the Earl of Ellen- 
, Sir George Russel Clerk, Mr. J. Sullivan, Mr. Holt 
ie, and all the ablest statesmen of the age, to be 
eminently qualified for office. We were to have, till the 
close of the present century, a ¢ mstitution, which was 
framed during the end of the last. We were to have 
three separate sets of ‘the Government of India, the principal 
function of each of which seems to be to thwart and retard 
the operations of the othere,—the Leadeniall-street divimon 
costing 150,000L a year, being merely the munsters of 
patr nage, aud place of record, wi! Lout one av m af 
power beyond 4 that of sugg ting, Crilacisng, and 









obstructing, th 1 of C i, costing 250,000L a 
year, managed by a Presid appointed without any 
necessary qualification to the office,. whose average 

n short of two 


tenure of office has, since 1820, fs 





years, void of all r nsibility, endowed with absolate 
power, governing ecret, and presenting to Pa iament 
when asked for information, collections of papers so in- 
famously curtailed and garvied as to mislead in place of en- 
lighteni: g, and wi i contnbutions t J t policy of 
ladia during twenty year ave n wars, which have cost 
thirty m 1s ster! luding myst them the Seinde 
infamy and ¢ \ e three Governments in 


av 
, sterling annually amongst them, 





India costing hal 
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mpletely under a parcel of London clerks as to be com- 
pelled to send home particulars of everything they say or dv, 
to be commented on, checked, or controlled by parties in- 
capable m position of forming a correct opinion on what 
they decide, and finally, in India, we have had public 
education neglected, imp wement thrown aside, irriga- 
t ind the means of communication overlooked; though 
to neglect such as this we have, since the Charter 
Act ot 1833, been indebted for famines, which have 
swept away nearly two millions of human beings, and 
criticed to Government above eight millions sterling, a sum 
which, if properly expended, would have been sufficient to 
have averted for ever the calamities by which in a few years 
its loss was occasioned. Against things 80 monstrous as 
these, in reference to which the Ministry seemed deaf or un- 
heeding, were the petitions directed as well as against local 
grievances, Appeals to the people of England, through the 
Press, were also made by the Inaia Reform Society, and the 
result has been that the Ministers were obliged to grant 
more reforms than they at first intended. The double 
government still remains, however, slightly moditied ; but its 
days are numbered. ‘The report read has given the 
prominent innovations in the last Charter Act, and we ought 
no doubt to acknowledge with thankfulness, the few im- 
provements which have been introduced by the Ministry, 
in which we cannot help lamenting to notice, Incommon with 
our Calcutta brethren, the absence of any provision for 
the extension of pnblic works, } 
even a single native into the Legislative Council, and 
the virtual exclusion of the educated natives from the 
Civil Serxice by the continuance of the Haileybury Col- 
lege, as the exclusive medium of admission into that service. 
[he British Government professes to educate the Natives to 
in equality with Europeans, an object worthy of the age 
and of Britain; but if Englishmen, after educating the 
Natives to be their equals, continue to treat them as their 
inferiors; if they deny the stimulus to honourable ambition, 
ind show the Natives that there is a barrier over which 
superior Native merit and ambition can never 7 to pass, 
and that these are considered traits, to which a Native ean- 
not hope to exhibit—are they not in effect undoing all that 
they have done, unteaching the Native all that he has been 
taught, and pursuing a suicidal policy, which will inevitably 
uray all the talent, honour, and intelligence of the country 
ultimately in irreeoncileable hostility to the ruling power ?— 
will not the British nation be breaking its pledged faith ? 
The time has come when these things should be considered. 
As to the argument that the Natives cannot be trusted in 
of great responsibility, it is admirably met by Mira- 

iu, in a work dedicated to the Emperor of Prussia. He 
says (something to this effect), ‘If the Jews are so de- 





} 


for the admission of 


tariat during the last week, which proves that K/uputian 
is as rife as ever among us, and that the Guicowar of Baroda 
still makes use of its influence successfully. A suinmary 
of Baroda affairs was recently prepared in the Secret De- 
partment of the Secretariat from numrrous documents. For 
what person it was intended, or for whose edification drawn 
up, we know not, bat it extended over nearly a reain of 
foolseap, and no doubt eontained mach valagble information. 
Lord Falkland being at Mahabuleshwar, it became necessary 
to send the document by post to that station, and aceord- 
ingly it was put into the Bombay Post-office for transit, and 
eventually made over to the mail contractor. But the agents 
of the Guicowar, who had made K/utput in the Secretariat, 
not only knew that the document was in course of prepara- 
tion, but became cognisant of the very hour—nay, minute, 
that it was posted, and determined to possess it; for this 
purpose they bribed some of the subordinate servants of the 
ae contractor, and the document, while oo the way be- 
tween the Post-office and the steamer, disappeared, and has 
not since been heard of. The inquiry has only as yet 
elicited a confession from one of the servants, who acknow- 
ledges that he was offered a bribe of 200 rupees to abstract 
the packets in transitu.” 





The news from China still leaves matters where 
they were; with the exception of Amoy, which it is 
said is in the hands of the Imperialists. A letter 
from Hongkong says :— ; 

“ We hear there has been a mutiny on board the flag-ship. 
It seems that on the 8th of November the men, who have 
not had liberty for eighteen months, sent in a petition on 
the subject to Admiral Pellew, who immediately ordered the 
ship to be got ready, for sea. In the evening there was a 
noise below, when the drum was beat to quarters, and some 
of the men refused to come on deck, upon which the officers 
were ordered to compel them at the point of the sword, and 
in doing so several of the men were severely wounded.” 





INFANTICIDE IN THE PUNJAB, 
(From the Friend of India.) 


Anotner chapter in the black history of Indian 
crime. It is not the least among the many obsta- 
cles in the path of the Indian Government that it is 
called upon to contend with crimes which have be- 
come almost national customs. Founded, like Suttee, 
|upon superstition, like infanticide, upon a social pre- 
|judice, or ‘like Thuggee, upon the mere love of 





raded a race that you cannot trust them with the rights of | plunder, they have spread in the course of years 
citizens; if you desire a reformed generation, it is only by | over whole races, and have become part of the daily 
teaching them what those rights are, and how they can be | }ife of organised communities. It is not that the 


exercised, that you can hope to improve them.’ 
immediately; until they are accustomed to the exercise of 
their rights, there can be no reformed generation; the only 
thing you cannot regain is lost time. 

‘One fact is proved beyond doubt. Englishmen are most 
inxious to listen to us everywhere, to befriend us, and to 


Begin this | 


i strength of the Government is unable te cope with 


| them on account of their magnitude, for Government 
jcould *have exterminated the Thugs in a twelve- 


| ordinary aids to authority. 


‘month. ‘The difficulty is the utter impotence of the 


It receives no informa- 


give everything we desire in reason if we would be only true | tton, for the entire people is guilty. : It can gain no- 
to ourselves. They are ready to do much more for the Na- | thing by treachery among the criminals, for, in the 


tives than the Natives are doing for themselves, Nothing | people’s idea, there is nothing to betray. 


Its Euro- 


shows better the interest evineed by some of the ablest men | pean experience is of no value, for the European 
| theory supposes that natural affections are stronger 


than the visit to this country of Mr. Danby Seymour, presi- 
dent of the India Reform Society, who, at his own charges, 
has come out to seek information and gain experience, to be 
turned to the good of India. I doubt not, my countrymen 
in this presidency will give this philanthropic gentleman a 
hearty welcome when he comes over here, and our very best 
thanks are due to the liberal-minded gentlemen whose names 


| 


than social prejudices. Its European agents are at 
fault, for the proofs of good character and of heinous 
crime are often united in the same person. The re- 
spectable, well-born, intelligent Rajpoot who governs 


| his estates with an ability which extorts the admira- 


ire stated in the report as having, with energy, zeal, and | 


good sense, greatly forwarded, while in England, the good of 
England and India. 

“It is, no donbt, our duty now to seek for further reform ; 
to be awake, and united with the reformers in the sister pre- 
sidencies and in England; and we may again win successes 
corresponding in nature to, and exceeding In magnitude, those 
which have been attained by the united agency of the peti- 
tions, the agitation in India, and the reform combination in 
London.” 

‘To native gentlemen, of whatever colour or creed, 
who can worthily respond to these sentiments, we 
have only to say that their resolution to continue 
their organisation, and to come before Parliament 
every year, with candid admissions of real benefits, 
and suggestions of further needed and practical re- 
forms, is the only course which comports with their 
dignity, their capabilities, and their duty. 


THE STATE OF INDIA. 
Tax Overland Mail arrived on Monday, with the 
usual despatches from our Eastern Empire. 

The intelligence is scanty and unimportant. A 
force had been sent forward from Peshawut to oc- 
cupy the outlet of the Kohal Pass, and to build a 
fort there, to keep the Apredees in order. A Persian 
messenger had been sent to Dost Mohammed, at 
Cabool, for the purpose, it was surmised, of inducing 
the Affghans to join the Persians against Turkey. 
Russian forces are reported to have arrived at Khiva. 

The Bombay Times tells an ancedote, showing 
that Khutput survives. , 





Lord Falkland is expected to retarn to Bombay during 

e commencement of next month, and leaves India, it is 
derstood, early in January. He will return from the hills 
way of Poonah, to witness the spectacle of the military 
camp which is now being formed at that station. The in- 
l e of the restoration of Colonel Outram to the ap- 
itment of resident at Baroda, which is confirmed by Cal- 
utta papers just received, has given, we may say, universal 
vction; but he has yet to war against corrupt intrigue. 

An investigation has been going on in the Bombay Secre- 






tion of the collector has murdered his female children, 
and would have assisted to burn his mother alive 
but ‘forthe law. The wife who would kill herself 
rather than allow a European to see her face, and 
towards whom her sons express the deepest respect 
and affection, has consented to the slaughter of her 
own children. The manner in which a native re- 
tains occasionally, amid great virtues, a criminal 
side to his character might form one of the most 
curious chapters in psychology. 

We make these observations, which many of our 
Indian readers will consider somewhat trite, because 
it is the dogged adherence to English ideas which 
renders our system so unintelligible in England. To 
proceed to facts:—Late in the year 1851 Major 
Lake, Comniissioner of Goordaspore, in the Punjab, 
became aware of the existence of infanticide among 
a class in his own district. He reported the facts to 
the Board of Administration, and inquiries were im- 
mediately commenced. All the commissioners re- 
ceived orders to report upon the prevalence of the 


suggest measures for its removal. Considerable 
delay appears to have occurred in collecting the 
information required, but at last it was obtained in 
a form which enabled the Judicial Commissioner to 
report upon it. It was found to prevail more or less 
in the Umballa, Ferozepore, Jullundur, Hooshear- 
pore, Lahore, Mooltan, Jhelum, and Leia districts 
—in fact, over a tract of country as large as an 
European kingdom. It was not, however, practised 
by all the inhabitants 
Bedees or descendants of Nanuk Gooroo, men gene- 
rally of great wealth and influence, and to the Raj- 
poots, generally poor, but among whom the custom is 
one of immemorial antiquity. The Khetrees, however, 
some Bramhuns, and even several of the Mussulman 
tribes, maintain the practice, and the higher the 
rank the more certain ar 
destruction. It is believed, also, by the most ex- 
perienced officers, to have infected all classc8 in a 





greater or less degree, and we may readily imagine 


crime within their respective jurisdictions, and to | 


It is confined chiefly to the | 





| 


the female branches of | 


—__ 


that even where the motives which influence the 
highest class were absent, the lower orders would ac- 
quire from their example a degree of earelessness 
for their children’s.lives. The motive for the crime 
differs among the different classes, With the Raj- 
poots of the Punjab, as among the Rajpoots every- 
where else, it is simply pride, They must marry 
their female children, and they must marry them to 
their equals. This is occasionally difficult, and they 
slay them to avoid the inconvenience, Then, even if 
they tind bridegrooms, they must give a dower more 
than proportioned to their means.. Their extraya.- 
gance sometimes reaches a point which is almost in- 
credible among a parsimonious people. Qne chief 
gave his daughiter seventeen lacs of rupees, another 
expended ten lacs, and a third gave a lac to his niece 
married to a poor Bramhun of the plains, 
insane pride, to whieh that of the Highland chief is 
almost humility, forbids them to diminish its 
amount. It is a question, as Major Edwardes 
has observed, between the father’s wealth and the 
daughter’s life, and the life is taken and the 
wealth retained. Then, again, in some instances, 
it is regarded simply a8 a means of proving the 
purity of their race, a mere habit of imitating the 
upper classes. The Munha Rajpoots, for instance, 
when in the hills, are the lowest of their tribe, and 
their children are consequently safe, But in the 
plains they become the highest, and, in: order to 
prove that they are such, they slay their children. 
Yet the Rajpoots are the noblest. of the Indian races, 
The same causes are in operation among the Mus- 
sulmans. The highest tribes, jealous of the purity 
of their lineage, are jealous also of their wealth, and 
the female children are sacrificed to save them from 
an unequal marriage and their fathers from. too 
liberal donations. Added to all this, the principle of 
consanguinity is pushed to the wildest extreme, 
Almost every Rajpoot is the relative of every other; 
all who are descended from one common ancestor 
consider themselves blood relations after the lapse of 
centuries, and, down to the last d , Marriage is 
forbidden. Every Rajpoot Campbell considers him- 
self not only the kinsman of the Duke of Argyll, but 
within the forbidden degrees.. It is among the 
Bedees only that a different set of motives appears 
to come into operation. They are the descendants 
of Dhurm Chund, the grandson of the great Nanuk 
Gooroo, and considered themselves of the priestly 
caste—the Levites of the Punjab, ‘They murder on 
the strength of tradition, and add occasionally a 
mocking ceremony to the crime, The child is 
buried; a piece of coarse sugar is put between its 
lips, and a hank of cotton in its hand, and the father 
cries— 
* Eat your goor and spin your th 
Bat go an send a oy ered ame 

Be the motives what they may, it is certain that 
in hundreds of families in the Punjab there has been 
no daughter born for generations. It is certain that 
in thousands infanticide is a custom, to which no 
member of them probably would hesitate. to allude; 
that, all over the Punjab, there is a disproportion’ in 
the number of female births not to.be accounted for 
by ordinary causes, and that in certain districts this 
disproportion rises to a height which implies the ex- 
tinction of the female sex. The evil must be reme- 
died, and the authorities have resolved upon. the 
means. They are utterly opposed to English ideas. 
A London magistrate would redouble the vigilance 
of the police, and, if possible, increase the certainty 
of punishment. Such measures by themselves would 
be useless in India. It is the social police which in 
England prevents crime, and we have no social police. 
The authorities, guided, we imagine, by Mr. Raikes, 
whose success at Mynpoorie has given him an Earo- 
pean reputation, have attempted to strike the evil at 
its root. They have taken advantage of the dawning 
abhorrence of the crime among the people themselves, 
and have endeavoured to induce them to remove the 
temptations to it. The people are to be distinctly 
informed that the practice is regarded by their new 
rulers as a crime; a census is to be drawn up, distin- 
guishing the male and female children; and lastly, a 
great meeting has been called of the chiefs of dis- 
tricts, aided by the Commissioners of the Jullundur, 
Lahore, and Cis-Sutlej divisions, and presided over 
by the Chief Commissioner. All the native chiefs 
who can be expected to. attend wilk be 
invited, and new rules for . marriage and 
other ceremonies will, it. is hoped, be formally 
adopted. The meeting is to take place.on the 29th 


jand 31st of October, in the holy city of the Sikhs, 


and can scarcely fail to produce the result intended 
—Vviz., a0 unanimous declaration of opinion against 
the practice. That every effort has been made to se- 
cure a favourable result we need scarcely affirm, and 
the interest taken in the-matter by the Governor- 
General is sufficiently manifested in the following 
sentences from a minute dated the 7th September :— 

“2. The Governor-General.in Council bas read 
these papers with deep interest, and much gratifica- 
tion. He can conceive no purer or. higher source of 
pride for the public officers of a State than such a 
record as this of the wide and rapid success of their 


| exertions on behalf of the honour of our rule in the 


rescue of suffering humanity. 


Their . 
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« 3. The Governor-General in Council desires me to | 
express, in the strongest language of cordiality and! 
sincerity, the high and grateful approbation with 
which the government of India regards exertions on 
the part of its officers which are so eminently calcu- 
lated to reflect honour on the British name, and to) 
add largely to the material happiness of the people} 
whom Providence has lately confided to our care. | 

“4. Tam directed to say that you, and the officers 
under you, may rely with implicit confidence upon 
the desire of the Governor-General in Council to 
manifest his appreciation of the wise and benevolent 
object you have proposed to yourselves, and of his | 
readiness to afford you at all times every encourage- 
ment and aid which can be supp'ied by the full mea- 
sure of his power.” 


at sixty-four privates, and that there be added to the 
present military establishment one regiment of 
dragoons and two regiments of riflemen. The fn- 
crease is materially less than that recommended by 
the commanding general, and is considered absolutely 
indispensable to the proper efficiency of the military 
service. It will give a minimum organisation of | 
15,528 officers and men, but may be expanded if the | 
limit fixed by the law of June 7, 1850, be continued, 

to 17,414; and on a war establishment of 128 privates 

per company, to 27,818, giving for a state of war an 

effective increase of from 10,000 to 12,000 men, with- | 
out the creation of new regiments. 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING 

CLASSES. 
Most of our readers know that the Rev. Frederick | 
Maurice has been one of the principal workers and | 
promoters of the recent co-operative experiments « f| 
the working men of London. It is, therefore, natural | 
that they should feel a manly sympathy for him | 
under his recent treatment by the authorities of} 
King’s College. Accordingly we are not surprised to | 
find them presenting him with an address. This | 
they did at a festival in the hall of the Working} 
Men’s Association, Castle-street. ‘The room was ex- | 





THE AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
THE TARIFP. 

Tne Secretary of the United States’ Treasury has 
sent in his report to the Senate, containing the pro- 
posed alterations in the tariff 

The revision of the customs’ duties is the subject 
of first interest in the annual report of Mr. Guthrie. 
His plan of revision is briefly and very clearly set 
forth. It is not complex in the detail, though by 
what difficulties it is likely to be surrounded in 
practical execution, the public will best judge after 





— 
man, ts the sincere and earnest of 


are hereunt 


Jesire those whase names 
sus per det 

In returning thanks Mr. Maurice dwelt at length 
on the relation between the Church of England and 


the working classes’ After a brief allusion to his 


| expulsion trom King's College, he continued .— 


He valued this cxpremion of th apprelation, mot en 
account of bis own acts, but for the cause in which be bad 
laboured to some eats but in which others of bie brethren, 
some of whom were now present, had laboured far mare, and 


whose representative, when | 
ward to receive the thanks of the working classes, he could 
enly look upon himself tobe What he had done was merely 
in the performance of his duty as an Kngtish clergviman wn 
carrywg forward the business of the Oturch, for which he 
beleeved it had been sent into the werld—that business 
being to testify to the world, and bear witness of —the hove 
of God for man in the great work that had Leen scoom- 
plished for lis salvation, and to prove thereby that men of 
all classes and all stajions were bound to unite and go forth 
as the belpers, the instractors, and the deliverers of their 
brethren. This was the business and the duty of « Christian 
Chareb, ani this was the business and the duty for which 
the Church of England existed This was the testimony 
winch the clergy had to bear; and if they did not feel they 
had aright to bear it they had better give wp their profession 
aliogether, and Say “our missen is nothing, oor position is a 
lie.” Lue present meetng was a proot Chat there was & power 
ia the land, whieh, if exercised, could not but operate for good 
—the power of the Church in uniting all classes together, 
and claiming the working men as sharers in the great work 
of conferring the highest Llessing the world coald possess. It 


was pat s prominently fer 


a) 









the publication of the list of free articles, and the 
schedule of ordinary and extraordinary duties. The 
whole system of levying the revenue from imports is 


: : . Sanwa | Was clearly recognised that the power existed, and that it 
ceedingly c ded; amonget the ganz Were sere: | should be exercised not to oppress any class, but to ald—not 


ral ladies, and a number of the personal friends of | to crush down but te muse op. (Cheers) Bot while the 
Mr. Maurice. working men were thas forward with their gratitude when 





to be reduced to three: 1. The present free list is to 
be so enlarged as to take from the present annual 
resources of the department 8,000,000 dolls. 2, The 
dutiable articles are all to be brought under 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, or 100 per cent. ad valorem. ‘The 
articles bearing the highest duty, and all articles in 
the free list, to be specified; all others to bear 25 
percent. 8. The ad ralorem system is to be adhered 
to, unless Congress should deem it wise to make an 
exception in favour of specifics on iron, with a view 
to=give more steadiness to that great interest. These 
modifications will reduce the revenue, first, by the 
8,000,000 dollars on the free list, and also 4,500,000 
dollars by the re-adjustment of the maximum and 
minimum duties. ‘Together 12,000,000 dollars, which 
it is thought will still leaye the Treasury an income 
of 45,000,000 dollars a year from the Custom-house. 
The modifications of the tariff are not designed to 
go into effect until after the Ist of January, 1855, 

Much of the report is given to the estimates and 
business detail of the department. The total imports 
and exports of the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June last were: imports 263,777,265 dollars; exports 
202,965,375 dollars. 

For the fiscal year ending 30th June last, the pur- 
chases of the public stock amounted to 6,394,508 dol- 
lars. This swelled the actual expenditures of the 
year to 53,026,818: dollars. For the current fiscal 
year, the revenues are calculated to be 56,572,079 
dollars: the ordinary expenditures, actual and con- 
tingent, exclusive of the public debt, 46,203,325 dol- 
lars. During the first quarter of the year, and to the 
3rd December inst., the purchases of tle public debt 
amounted to 9,670,421 dollars, or 16,064,929 dollars 
from ist July, 1852, to 3rd December, 1853, of which 
present Secretary has purchased 12,722,779 dollars 
since 4th March last. 


Mr. Joseph Corfield took the chair, and in a brief 
speech explained the object of the meeting, and paid 
a high compliment to Mr. Maurice for the exertions 
he had made to improve ‘and elevate the working- | 
classes of the metropolis. | With regard to the 
dispute between Mr. Maurice and the Council of | 
King’s College, and which had led to his separation | 
from that establishment, it was not his intention, nor | 
was it the intention of the committee, to express 
any opinion. He would only say, in reference to 
this point, that it was to be expected that with his! 
kindly disposition and known benevolence, Mr. | 
Maurice would give a more liberal and a more genial 
interpretation to those passages of Scripture relating 
| to future punishments, than those would do who 

were not impressed with similar feelings, But 
| whether Mr. Maurice’s interpretation was right or | 
wrong, he thought the course which the council of | 
the college had pursued towards him was not ealcu- 
lated to narrow those divisions in the Church of | 
England which unfortunately existed, It was a fact | 
which there was no disguising, that the clergy of that 
Church did not at present possess that influence over | 
the working-classes which their position, their talent, 
and their means ought to give them; nor would they 
possess it until they followed Mr. Maurice's example, 
and instead of merely preaching to them from the 
pulpit, came amongst them, made themselves ac- | 
quainted with their feelings, their wants, and their 
defects, and endeavoured to clevate and instruct them 
by practical means. (Cheers. ) 

The following address, which bore the signatures 
of 960 persons, was then presented to the reverend 
gentleman by a deputation of the committee :— 

“TO THE KEY. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A, 

“Deak AND RESPECTED Str,—The undersigned members 
of the working cluss of this metropolis desire to express to you 
those feelings of admiration and regard with which your 
conduct has inspired them. To the greater number you are 
known chiefly trom the services you have rendered to the | 
class to which they belong, by your efforts to improve their 
condition and introduce a higher and purer tone into their 
daily lite, aud from the sacritives you have made for the 
maiutenance of what you conceive to be vital and essential 
truth. Those only aisong them who have enjoyed the plea- 
sure and the privilege of personal communication with you, 
ean fully understand the extent to which those services 
have been enhanced by the urbanity of manner and kindli- 
ness of heart which your intercourse with them has uni- 
| formly exhibited. It is with pain and bitter regret that they 


: “ . ~ | have become acquainted with recent events connected with 
infirm; the discharge of the inefficient who have NO} your position as a public teacher in one of the chief educa- 


claim on the bounty of their Government for ser-| tional establishments of this country; and while they desire 
vices rendered; promotion regulated by capacity and | to ayoid any expression of opiniva as to the theological 
merit, and not by mere seniority of commission; pay | aspects of the dispute which has unfortunately arisen, they 
to some extent controlied by sea service. <A board | are convinced that that establishment will be less favourably | 
of officers of various grades, to be selected by the | regarded in consequence of its results; aud the authorities | 
president, can be convened periodically to report to | in connection with it bwving looked upon you as unfit to rank 
him the names of those who, in their judgment, | #™9ng its most honoured teachers, working men will come to | 
should be made the subjects of the rules prescribed, pence meta tor ion = jeer sade wr 

3 A . bn! OH , | respect. As Bn, uvVIng amon; igmen, Know- 
pera pote Aches ny " baoed caer pore | ing their views and feelings, they assert with coutidence that 


; * “S| the affectionate regard for you which they have attempted 
and punishments to the sailors, and honourable dis- | to express may be accepted as a faithtul reflex of the feetin 





THE NAVY. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, 
advocates the re-organisation of the navy, and re- 
commends the appropriation of 5,000,000 dollars for 
building several steam-propelling frigates. He says 
there are not forty vessels which: could be brought 
into service in ninety days, if needed. He also re- 
commends the establishment of machine shops, and 
an increase of enlistment-men from the present 
number (7500) to 10,000. Under the head of *re- | 
organisation of the navy,” he recommends a retired 
list on reduced pay for the faithful who have become 
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they believed that power was exercised properly, he trusted 
they would be equally ready with reproaf when they felt 
that it was neglected. The word “ education” was used in 
the address in reference to his late connexion with hing's 
College; he hoped tuat word would not be allowed to fall 
without some result. The hall in which they were assem- 
bled had been established asa hall of associanon for those 
wio were bound together as fellow labourers, | it was 
also a hall of ¢ducation—education being one great purpose 
af the association Now, as every one appeared to have his 
own particular scheme and notion of education, let those 
who were pledged as guembers of that assocatieu to work 
with and for ewch other, determine upon some plan of their 
own, and, within their own sphere, carry it out. Some- 
thing had been doue last year in the establishment of classes 
and viherwise, let something more be done in the ensu- 
img year, amd in this way they would confer more prac- 
tical benefit than if they talked for years about the pos- 
sibility of doing something greater in a larger sphere. For 
himself, if circamstances prevented his working as he bad 
worked, and would wish to work, ia one department, be felt 
that it was his duty to work more in another. He believed 
the educational imstitution with which he had until lately 
been conuected had been, aud was stall, doing a great work 
for the middle aud higher classes of secety—he hoped it 
would continue to do that work. There were dear and 
honoured friends of his connected with thatCollege, in whose 
hearts and understandings he had the greatest confidence, 
aud he trusted they wouid go on Jabouring, and that the 
highest amount of good would result from their teaching. 
But it was his duty, in conjunction with those whom he was 
now addressing, to consider whether they could uot do some- 
thing of the saine kind for the working classes, and extend 
to them something of the same kiad of training and instrac- 
tion which the other classes enjoyed. He salicited thew ard 
to this end, and requested them to furnish him with such 
hints and suggestions as miglit occur to them, so that work- 
ing men and their childreu might be browght within the 
influence of those collegiate institutions which of late years had 
been so beneficially extending their operation in this country. 
Returning to the duty of clergymen, he remarked that the 
church could only maintain its inflaence by working for the 
union of all classes. The clergyman vuglt to feel that he 
was not identitied with on than with another, 
and that he stood amongst them not to glorify bimeelf or his 
order, but to bring all classes together. This duty was more 
especially incuinbent wpou them at a time like the present, 
when the war of classes was becoming more and more tre- 
mendous, as exerpplified in the ikes in the north of 
England. But while it was the duty of the elergy t endea- 
vour to allay the unfortunate differences that existed, and to 
bring about a reconciliation, they miust remember that such a 
reconciliation could never be eflected by merely preaching to 
the workmen about the law of supply and demand. Tat 
them endeavour to prove that-the strife in which the work- 
men and inasters were engaged was hopeless and ruinous to 
both, and to show how the money which was raised with so 
much of sacrifee by the former to support the strike might 
e employed for their permanent benetit instead of their 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Maurice wound up with a stirring allusion to 
the Eastern war in illustration of his views 

He had done all he could to make the Churclimen's mes- 
sage a real one, and not a sham; and he had always held 
that they ought not te say they were bringing blessings if 
they were not. When he saw two great countries struggling 
tugether—one the country of the Mussulman, and the other 
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certais injury. 


- . : gs| going forth with a proud and Christian name, singing 
charge, is suggested as a means of encouraging | entertained by many thousands of their fellows; and they | Christian songs of victory—when he saw that Country de- 


more permanent enlistments. ‘The secretary is de- 


cidedly opposed to the restoration of flogging in the 
navy. 


| believe that if anything terds to bring the many into real 
| communion with the Church, it is that it numbers among its 
members men like yourself. ‘That you may long continue to 
pursue your useful and honourable career; that the eminent 
services you have confessedly rendered to the Church and to 

. : : the cause of education may meet with a more generous and 
After a full consideration of what is now and pro- | grateful appreciation ; that those who at present misunder- 
bably will hereafter be required of the army, I| stand and misrepresent you may learn by your example, and 
urgently recommend that the minimum organisation | that they may at least emulate you in the wisdom and zeal 
of ail companies be fixed, as in the mounted riflemen, | with which you have advocated tue cause of the working 


THE ARMY. 
The Secretary-at-War, in his annual report, says: 





|siring to set its hoof uj the nationality of all other 
| countries in the world, and that it was pledged to put down 
| that which was right and put forward that which was unjust 
—when he felt that one foot of that great bear was resting 
upon Hungary, and the other upon Italy, then he felt that 
when that power went forth in the name of the Cross he was 
bound on such an occasion to rejoice in the victory of the 
Crescent, rather than in that which pr tended to be the sn 
porter of truth and was not. (Great applanse.) 
a principle which he would carry out anywhere, 


~ : 
This was 
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LETTERS FROM PAR!s. 
Lerrer CV. 

Paris, Thursday Evening, Dec. 29, 1853. 
lure crisis in France is extraordinarily aggravated, | 
and it will be difficult enough to get over the next 
three or four months without a catastrophe, I have 
mentioned in a former letter the frequent eases of 
incendiarism arising from personal enmities. I have 
mentioned the distress of the manufacturers and the 
shopkeepers—the former without commiss’ons, the 
latter without customers. Now we find even official 
bodies venturing on remonstrance. ‘The provincial 
municipal councils were ordered to vote extraordi- 
nary charges for the maintenance of the bread tax at 
the nominal rate of 40 centimes the kilogramme 
(2ibs.). In their December session several of these 
councils protested aguinst this heavy impost, and 
rome even declared their refusal to pay it. “If,” 
they said, “as the Government alleges, the enemies 
of the present régime are but a knot of factious mal- 
contents, itis not fuir that the mass of honest and 
good people should be taxed for fear of a few mal- 
contents.” The Municipal Council of Paris has be- 
gun to show its teeth at last. It first sent a depu- 
tation to Bonaparte, to remonstrate on the bread-tax 
in Paris. This tax, you may remember, is fixed at 
the rate of 40 cents. a kilogramme (2 lbs.). The 
city has had to reimburse the bakers the difference 
between the fixed rate and the market price. Not 
less than 8,000,000 of francs (520,000/) has been sunk 
alrealy on this impost, in four months only, at a rate 
of 2,000,000 francs (80,000/.) a month, threatening 
a deficit of from 20 to 24 millions of francs (800,000/ 

960,000.) in good time. At present all classes 
vain alike by this forced cheapness of bread. The 
city wants to return to the system of bread-tickets 
delivered to the working classes and paupers only. 
This would effect a saving of some 16,000,000 francs 
(640,000) on its eventual expenditure. ‘The depu- 
tation, therefore, requested Bonaparte to abolish the 
present system, and return to the bread-tickets; 
but Bonaparte flatly refused, insisting that the 
ticket systeim was. a bad one, and that the present 
tax must be niaintained. ‘Thereypon a second de- 
putation was seut to Bonaparte to represent that 
the consequence of this charge would be to expose 
the city to an enormous deficit, and to urge that the 
sums yoted for the publie architectural works 
should be devoted to the payment of the bread-tax 
instead. Bonaparte replied, that he wouldn’t hear 
of anything of the kind; that not bread only, but 
work must be found, and that the city must vote, 
uot six, but eight millions of francs for the public 
works. ‘The city, on receipt of this reply, declared 
open revolt, and voted unanimously, excepting the 
votes of the Government agents, the abolition of the 
present bread-tax, and the return to the ticket sys- 
tem. Bonaparte will soon set matters to rights, by 
cancelling their decision, appointing (for it is he who 
appoints) another municipal council, and, if neces- 
sary, decreeing the budget of the city. 

Now, the fact is that this vote of the council 
was a maneuvre of the Fusion. All the mem- 
bers are Orleanists, and they act under orders 
in Paris, as in the provinces. As for the re- 
publican party, it is still as death. Not but 
what it still inspires fear ; witness the recent 
discovery of depots of arms in the Faubourg St, 
Antoine, and the ridiculous affair at Lyons. There, 
as at Paris, exists a vast secret organisation. The 
police, despairing of laying their hands on it in 
aris, tried to do so at Lyons. <A secret agent of 
M. Carlier, ex-prefect of police, was despatched to 
Lyons, with orders to hold no communications but 
with Versigny himself. This agent, disguised as an 
operative, frequented the cubarets where the working- 
men meet, and tried to make acquaintance with 
them. Most of them had nothing to say to the 
fellow; some few did fall into his trap. They seduced 
others, and thus a few groups were got into 
good working order for the police. The agent 
gave himself up for one of the Lyonnese chiefs; 
simulated reports, deliberations, orders of the day, 
and the whole apparatus of conspiracy. On the 
other hand, the secret agent of Dersigny fancied he 
was in relation with real working-men, and that from 
ramification to ramification he was rapidly gathering 
into his hands all the threads of an immense organi- 
sation, Unhappily for the Government it was alla 
delusion—* diamond eut diamond.” These pretended 
adepts were themselves mere agents of the secret 
= of Lyons. ‘They, too, fancying they had 

id their hands on a grand ringleader, trans- 
mitted regularly reports of conversations, &e., to 
the prefect of police at Lyons. ‘That distin- 
guished functionary, naturally anxious to distinguish 
himself for skill and activity, was only too eager to 
light the matel in order to extinguish it. His agents 
set to work to invite the Paris agent to bring 
matters to a head: that is, to a complete insurrec- 
tion. ‘The Paris agent driven to a corner promised 
a regular outbreak; so he distributed to every man 
his part. Off went the agents to the prefect to de- 
nounce to him the day, the hour, the plan of this 





famous insurrection, ‘Lha: day the whole garrison 


was ranged in battle array im the streets of Lyons: } 
troops from the neighbouring quarters were suim- | 
moned by forced marches to the defence of 
socicty; but as the Lyons’ agents on the one 
hand stuck to the prefect, and the Paris agent 
found himself without a single backer, there was not 
a soul in the streeta, and the police were “sold.” | 
Such ia the truth of the ridiculous affair at Lyons. | 
The police was completely mystified by itself. Iwo 
days after the Moniteur confessed as much. 

While affairs seem drawing on to a déadument in 
Paris, while Henry V. (according to a letter from 
M. de Blacas) is preparing to visit London, while 
all the parts of the new comedy are being distri- 
buted to the actors, Bonaparte remains impassible 
as ever. Hle has lately passed his time in stand- 
ing sponsor to the infant children of his fol- 
lowers. One day it was to the child of his foster- 
brother, another to his architect's son. When 
he is not standing godfather, he is engaged in 
meditating grave and important decrees: such 
as that which forbids public functionaries to as- 
sume the title of Monseijneur, a title appertaining of 
right to the Princes of the Imperial Family exclu- 
sively. The mania for etiquette is pushed to the 
last bounds of burlesque. What do you think they 
pass their time about at the Tuilerics just now?—re- 
hearsing the ceremonial of obcisance and presenta- 
tion to be observed this year at the court. The 
ceremonies are to be those of the Court of Bavaria, 
All the world of officials, trom ministers to footmen, 
are learning how to bow gracefully, and the women 
how to curtsey majestically. ‘The introduction of 
questionable ladies is to be severely guarded against 
this year; there will be none but special invitations. 
It is also rumoured that a certain batch of princes and 
dukes is to be created on New Year’s-day. A 
pretty noblesse for the France of 1854! ‘The mar- 
riage of Prince Napoleon Jéréme is also talked of. 
More fortunate than his cousin, he is to marry a real 
princess—his cousin Pauline Marie of Baden, just 
eighteen. 

The greatest confusion and perplexity exist with 
regard to affairs in the East. It is certain that 
Bonaparte has resolved to act; but it is equally cer- 
tain that the action of France will continue to avoid 
clashing with (de ne pas heurter) Russia. What a 
mockery! ‘To talk like a bully, and act like a pol- 
troon! How can we complain of Lord Aberdeen, 
when we are at least as bad as heis? ‘The French 
fleet will enter the Black Sea with orders to prevent 
the repetition of the Sinope butchery, but to avoid 
collision with the Russian fleet. It seems the 
English Government likewise deems this course of 
action noble and consistent, and has sent similar 
orders to its ambassador and admiral. At least, 
we hear so. 8. 


CONTINENTAL NO TES. 
Avtuentic details of the butchery at Sinope were brought 
to Constautinople by the Retribution and Mogador steam- 
frigates, which fad been sent to reconnoitre the scene of the 
attack, and to bring back the wounded Turks, 

The following table shows the loss of ships and men, and 
the mumber of wounded :— 

“The Navick, 52 guns, 500 men, Ali Bey, captain 
(killed); opposed to a Russian three-decker, Blown up. _ 

“The Nezim, 52 guns, 500 men, Hassan Bey, captain 
p wane opposed to a Russian two-deckor of 80 guns. De- 
stroyed. 

“The Farsli Hat, 38 guns, 400 men, Ali Maher Bey, cap- 
tain (killed) ; opposed to a Russian two-decker of 80 guns. 
Destroyed. 

“The Gullu-Sefit, 24 guns, 200 men, Selis Bey, captain 
(killed). Destroyed. 

“The Aon-Ilah (flag), 36 guns, 400 men, Osman Pacha 
os leg and made prisoner); opposed to a Russian three- 

ecker bi 120 guns, which lost spars. 

“The Damietta, 56 guns, 500 men, Destroyed. 

“The Nedgbi-Feschir, 24 guns, 200 men, Hussein Bey, 
captain (prisoner) On shore, dismasted. 

“The Kaid, 50 guns, 500 men, Elan Bey, captain (es- 
caped) 5 opposed to a large three-decker. Blew up. 

‘The Nezemiah (eg), 60 guns, 600 men, Hussein Pacha, 
second in command, and Captain Kadi Bey (killed) ; op- 
posed to a large three-decker. Blew up. 

© The Faisi Merbout, 22 guns, 240 men, Izet Bey, captain. 
Destroyed. 

* The Taif steamer, 16 guns, 300 men, 300-horse-power. 

ry 
Not engaged, — 

“The Tregli steamer, 4 guns, 150 men, 150-horse power. 
Destroyed. 

“ Making a total of 434 guns, and 4,490 men. 

“ Russian guns 600, besides four steamers and two frigates 
not in the action. Weight of Russian shot, 68lbs., 42lbs, 
and S2ibs. Several shells and carcases used did not explode. 

Men. 








} 


Wounded and sound, brought to Constantinople by 





Retribution and Mogador .............8.ceeeee poeeeeses 200 
Left at Sinope, in charge of badly wounded _ .,....... 10 
Wounded, left at Sinope, could not be moved ......... 20 
Prisoners, aS SUPPOSCd  .....eceeseeseeeeesecenereceeserenes 150 
Escaped on shore, it is presumed .........00.sseeeereeees 1,000 
Escaped, per ‘Lait steamer .......0..sesseceeeseeees deoccass 300 





Total number of men ......cscrersees 
ORRURIEE TAD . concgmiseenannealvedhabe > 


seeee 4,490 
sosee 1,680 
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| her guns overboard to avoid. reprisals, 
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The letters of the 12th, yy, 

affuir of Sinope, mentiyning y & the mcnty coed 
had found it impossible to obtain any official report of the 
combat, as there did not any longer exist a si person, 
either of the authorities of the town or of tte aioe! of the 
fleet, in a state todraw one up. The wounded Turks were 
left by the Russians, these letters declare, pell-mell on the 
beach, such conduct being very different from that of the 
Turks, who have in all cases been as attentive to the 
wounded amongst the Russians as to their own men, The 
same letters repeat that the first intelligence of the situation 
of the Turkish fleet at Sigope was taken to Sebgstopo 

steamer of the Lloyd Company. Hussein Pacha's conduct 
was marked with great vessel 
on which he was ou board was set on 


foundered, he threw himself into the sea, and altho badly 
wounded in the head, succeeded in reaching the shore by 
swimming, when he was killed by acannon ball. The loss 
of Turkey in the combat is estimated at 30 millions of 
piastres, and 3000 men killed or wounded, 

The Russian Admiral Nachimow addressed a letter to the 
Austrian Consul at mew “ regretting the destruction 
caused to the town,” and stating that it was “ mainly 
by the obstinate resistance of the Turks, and by the fire 
spreading from those of the ships which blew up.” 

Amongst the ships destroyed at Sinope was a British 
merchant brig. ‘Iwo of the seamen were lost. The captain 
and the rest of the crew goton shore. Another merchant 
brig was likewise burnt. crews were brought to Con- 
stuntinople by the Retribution. 

The greatest indignation prevailed at Constantinople. 
Cries of * To arms” were heard in the streets. The Capitan 
Pacha had demanded to be sent before the Grand Council to 
clear himself from the respousibility of the disaster at 
Sinope. 





The winter equinox has set in very severely on the 
Euxine, As many as eighty merchant ships are reported to 
have been lost, and the price of grain had risen enormously. 
A Russian man-of-war schooner had been compelled to bear 
up for the Bosphorus on the night of the. 15th; she threw 
but was provisionally 


taken by the Turks. 


The Russian successes of Prince Andronikoff and General 
Bebakoff in Asia, seem to resolve themselves into two battles, 
of which the results were at least doubtful. At all events, 
the amazing successes conveyed by the Russian bulletins to 
St. Petersburz were not k:.own at Constantiriople. 








On the 12th ult, the anniversary of Servian independence 
was celebrated at Belgrade, and for the first time the usual 
prayer aloud, ‘‘ for our Bussian protector, the Emperor 
Nicholas,” was omitted. The Russian Cons who 
frequent] y crosses from Semlin to Belgrade, did not assist at 
the ceremony. On the same day Izzet Enshay the resolute 
old commander of the fortress, was gathered to his fathers. 
No action has taken on the banks of the Dannbe; 
but several skirmishes between the Cossack cavalry 
the Turkish irregular cavalry. The correspondent of the 
Times, writing from Kalafat, says that it will take 50,000 
of the best Russian troops to “ pay a visit to Kalafat.” He 
8 in the highest terms of the discipline and efficiency of 
the Turkish forces, as also does the Spanish General Prim, 
who is now on his return to Spain, with the intention of 


returning to the scene of. war in the spri A second line 
of breastwork is being throwa up at Kalaf 
Persia has declared war against the [. and against 


England, at the instigation of Russias The Shah supplies 
a force of 30,000 men to be under command of General 
Yermolo. An embassy from Dost Mohammed, a determined 
enemy of Russia, bas arrived at Teheran. 

A private letter from St. Petersburg of the 19th instant, 
aflirms that the exchange of the ratifications of an offensive 
and defensive treaty between the Government of the Shah 
of Persia aud Russia took place on the, evening of the 18th 
instant. 

From Constantinople we learn that the meeting of the 
Grand Council, originally appointed to be held on the 20th, 
had taken place on the 18th, for the discussion of the col- 
lective Note communicated to Reschid Pacha by the ambas- 
sadors of the Four Powers, pursuant to the agreement of 
December 5. 

The Porte was not disinclined to enter into negotiations 
with the Four Posvers, on the following conditions :— 

That the seat of the conference should not be Vienna. 

— the evacuation of the Principalities should be gua- 
ranteed, 

That no concession should be made to Russian claims. 

That all treaties between Russia and the Porte, especially 
- ene of Kainardji aud Adrianople, should be an- 
nulled. 

A further meeting of the Grand Council was anounced 
for the 22nd inst. It was foreseen that there were in- 
superable obstacles in the way of an armistice both in the 
Black Sea and in Asia, and it was not likely that Russia 
be disposed to yield to the conditions laid down by 
the Porte. 





The Caton, an express steamer of the French Govern- 
ment, has left Marseilles, bearing the final instructions of 
the two Governments of France and England to their am- 
bassadors. She is expeeted to reach the Tarkish capital oa 
the 5th of January. 

The First Aide-de-camp of the Minister of Marine is the 
bearer of these despatehes. By them, formal directions are 
given to the ambassadors to the two fleets at once into the 
Black Sea. Their mission will be to the effect that they are 
not toallow any ships of war, whether Russian or Turkish, to 
navigate that sea; and they are directed to send back all 
Russian ships into Sebastopol, and all Turkish ships into the 
ports on the south side of the Euxihe; and, in case of a 
refusal on the part of either, in case of necessity to use force. 
The Black Sea is to be declared @ neutral sea duting the 
continuance of the war. 
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nt news from Germany is the death of 


z, at Berlin, xt nom on Christmas-day. His 
il. General Radowitz, many years the fa- 
the present Kiog of Prussia, and some tine 

his recognised adviser, was born Feb. 6, 1797. His famity 

was originally Hungari His mother was a Protestant, 
and lis father a Cathols He entered the army in the ser- 
vice of Westphalia, then the kingdom of Joseph Bonaparte, 
and at the of Leipsic commanded a battery of artil- 
lery, and was severely wounded, On the dissolution of the 
Westphalian kingdum, he entered the service of the Elector 
of Hesse-Cassel, and falling into disgrace with that prince 
through a palace intrigue, heretired to Prussia, and became 
the confidential intimate of the Prussian Royal Family, and 
rose to bigh rank in the Prussian army. In 1828 he be- 
came major, and in 1830 chief of the artillery general staff. 

In 1821 he had first become acquainted with the present 

King, then Crown Prince, to whom his tendency to relizious 

mysticism rendered him peculiarly congenial, In 1836 be 

was named Minister Plenipotentiary of Prussia to the Ger- 
manic Diet. In 1840, on the prospect of a war with 

France, he was recalled to Berlin :nd sent to Vienua 

to stir up the Austrian Government to the defence of 

Germany. The war never cam, but General Rado- 

«ritz effected a series of valnable reforms in the Federal! 

army. In 1847, he was actively elaborating a new scheme 

of German federation under Prussian headship. In April, 

1848, he retired from the Prussi«a service, and was elected 


The most im 
General Rad 
death wast 
yourtte adviser 


. 











to the National Assembly by a town in Westphalia. He 
spoke often and effectually in tle Assembly. In 1849, when 


Prussia was almost at war with Austria, Radowitz was, for 
a short time, Prime Minister of Prussia; but the King gave 
way, and dismissed his favourite servant, who, it may be 
remembered, paid a visit shortly after to our Court. Since 
then he has lived apart from public life, engaged in writing 
works on Church and State, ami to the Just devoted to the 
idea of German unity, to be brought about by the veluntary 
union of governments and peoples. General Radowitz was 
undoubtedly a man of rare onary and of enthmnsiastic 
aspirations; and his death will be felt by Prussia as a 
national loss. 





The ecclesiastical war still rages in Baden. The Jesuits 
have teen ordered to quit Fribarg within a week, and the 
clergy have been cautioned against using seditious language 
in the pulpit. 

The Ministerial candidate, M. Boncompagni, has been 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies in Piedmont, 
by a majority of 74 out of 107 votes. 





A Russian courier is stated to have arrived at Stockholm 
on the 11th inst., commanding Sweden to close her ports to 
English and French vessels and subjects. The Swedes are 
to a man against Russia; the Royal Family doubtful. 
Sweden and Denmark are both taking measures of defence. 


A series of duels bas taken place at Madrid. First, M. 
Soulé, son of the American Ambassador, challenged the 
Due d’Alba (brother-in-law of the Empress of the Frenel), 
for an observation overheard at a ball on the subject of 
Madame Soulé’s dress ;*secondly, M. Soulé the elder ehal- 
lenged the Marquis de Turgot, the interlocutor of the Due 
d’Alba; and a third duel is reported to have taken place 
between the French and American Consuls at Samtander. 
Tie Duc d’Alba disarmed M. Soulé the younger and spared 
his life. M. Soulé the elder wounded the Marquis de Turgot 
in the knee. The ball has since been extracted, and the 
French Ambassador is recovering. ‘hese encounters have 
caused great sensation in Madrid and Paris. Lord Howden 
was one of the seconds of the Marquis de Turgot. 








The Portuguese Cortes assembled at Lisbon on the 19th 
inst. to record the King Regent's reiteration of his oath. The 
young King was also ent. The King Regent in his 
speech promised striet fidelity to the constitution on his ewn 
part, and on behalf of his son, the King. The British 
squadron was in the Tagus ander Admiral Corry, but ex- 
pected to leave on a cruise. The Duke of Wellington, steam 
line-of-battle-ship, was crowded with visitors daily. 





The Duke and Duchess of Montpeusier arrived at Madrid 
on the 20th inst. The Governmext had decreed the Budget 
for 1354, subject to the revision of the Cortes ut fitting 
season, 

From Rome we learn that the Congregation of the Index 
had condemned, among other- works, Lagéne Pelletan'’s Pro- 
Session de Foi du X1X. Siecle. 





A letter from Vienna, of the 2lst, says:—“ A Russian 
councillor, M. Duez, has arrived here with presents from the 
Emperor Nicholas for the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
i them is a magnificent Gimp tent and the necessary 
urniture.” 

An Imperial decaee, dated Saturday last, enacts that the 
Universal Exhibition of Agriculture, Manufactures, and the 
Fine Arts, which is tocommence at Paris on the Ist of May, 
1855, shall be ander the direction and surveillance of a 
commission, which shall be presided over by the Prince 
Napoleon ; and a second decree appoints Lord Cowley a 
meinber of the commission, as M. Drouyn de | Huys was of 
the commission of the National Exhibition in Hyde-park. 


In order to meet the immense charges imposed on the 
municipality of Paris by the price of flour and the forced 
cheapness of bread, a Caisse de Service de la Boulangerie 
has been established by the Government, to act as an inter- 
mediary between the bakers and the city. This fund is to 
poy every furtnight to the bakers of Paris the difference 

etween the price of S0c., the present rate of the loaf of two 
kilogrammes, and the price established by the market lists. 
At a later period, when abundance shall have returned, the 
Caisse will be reimbursed for its advances, by levying on the 

rublic, by the intermediary of the bakers, a slight difference 

etween the selling price and the cost price. How this pre- 
Cious imperial stop gap will answer remains to be seen. It 
reads like ruin. 


’ 








MR. B.U. WARD ON THE PREVENTIBILITY , 


OF EPIDEMIC CATTLE DISEASE, 
We have been favoured with an extract from a pri- 


vate letter, written lately from Hasselt, in Belgium, | the long-cherished wish of visiting America 


“Sir,—I beg, through the medium of your colamna, to 
Ray 3 few words of farewell before departing for England, 
which I do to-morrow in the steamshi Peerropes 

“ T have been able, during the last three mantha, to realise 


Necessari! © 


by Mr, F. O. Ward ; whose observations we gladly | brief as bas teen my sjonrn, and recalled here sooner 
publish, as tendivg to throw new and valuable light | tham f anticipated, my excursion through the British Ame- 
on the obscure and much vexed question respecting | 1°" provinces and the United Sintes, bas imparted inde- 
the cause of epidemic pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, | Hible impressions on my tind Greatly saisied with all 


and respecting the effieacy of the new method of | 
inoculation, now generally relied on im Belgiam and 
Holland, as a preservative against its ravages. 


This question is one of the deepest interest to the | 


British public, seeing that this terrible 


that bas fallen under my observation, and deeply grateful foc 
many personal aitentions, 1 cannet depart from your bares, 
without tendering m thanks to all fur the unmesited 
kindness that has we extende! toward me, as well as for 
the opportunities frankly and hoepitahty afferded for my 


sihcenre 





malady | researches into the social and other circumstances of the 
sweeps Away many thousands of cattle which would | 


else be available for the supply of our markets— | 


country. 


“| heave the United States with much regret. 1 carry 


while these which escape reach our shores, not only | With me the conviction that a great aud epleudid favare is 
enhanced in price, but probably also deteriorated in | before them. Contrary to the opinion of most travellers 


quality, by the epidemic influence. Mr. Ward writes 
as fullows:— 


* = “ First, however, you will want to know why I am here. 
I was asked to accompany two members of a Government 
Commision, to aid im investigating a terrible epidemic 
malady (called plearo-pneumonia), which decimates the 
cattle at Hasselt, and ton here in Belgium and Hollaud, 
the =— object of the commission being to appreciate the 
alleged preservative virtue of a method of igeculation pro. 
posed and practised by Dr. Willems (of Hasselt), who 
squeezes the virus out of the lungs of the animals which die, 
and introduces it with a lancet into the tai's of the Rring. 
The tail swells, pustules form and discharge, the ar imal 
suffers a geticrl fever, recovers, and is thencefarth («0 the 
inventor alleges) proof aguimst ‘tie epidemic. Many thou- 
sands of beasts have been thas jnoculated, and a vehement 
controversy rages as to the valine of the discovery. 1 went 
round the stables at Hasselt, and visited Dr. Willems, the in- 
ventor, himself. Wi:hont deciding whether orinot the in- 
oculation defends the cattle from the affection, [ saw enough 
to convince me that in this, as in other cases, prese poahve 
and curative methods may be whally superseded 
plication of our sani* tule of prevention. 

“The first thing 1 saw on entering oné of the infected 
establishments (1 should have mentioned that they are all dis- 
tilleries, where the cattle are kept te utilise the residuam of 
the s ills), was a man filling a water-cart with a dirty, yellow- 
looking liquid, which he pu:nped up seemingly from seme un- 
der-ground reservoir, and which emitted a vielemt stench. 
This | Jearnt. was the ‘ purin,’ i.¢., the stable excrement, 
especially the more fluij, wl.ich is collected in large tanks, 
and sol as manure to the farmers. On entering tue stables 
I found them low, dark, ill-ventil ated; the litter befouled 
with dung ; and the odour of cow-bresth, mingld with all the 
other pertumes, quite overpowering. I inquired in what 
part of the stables tlre disease had first broken out, and was 
shown a corner which, on farther questioning, proved to be 
just above the great urine taal, whieh extends (underneath 
the poor animals’ stalls) teu or twelve yards in leagtu, and 
five or six yards in width and depth! with unteapped beles 
to receive the stable washings, aud (of course) to emit the 
gaseous efdavium, 

“ The second stable was shown me in triumph to contra- 
dict my view. ‘Here,’ they said, ‘the malady has never 
appeared, yet this shed is darker, and has fever doors and 
windows than the other.’ ‘Where is the urine tank?’ I 
asked, ' Outside!” was the reply.—['The writer here gives 
a sketch of the two cattle sheds, showiog the position of 
the urine tanks, and the greater prevalence of the disease in 
their neighbourhood. } 

“On further inquiry, I made out that the malady rages 
chiefly in winter, when the stables are crowded with catile, 
when the doors and windows are kept shut to maintain the 
heat, and when the urine (for which there is thea less sule) 
accumulates in the tanks beneath. Toadd to all these causes 
of disease, the aliment in some of the establishments is 
slightly alcoholic, so that the beasts are in a constant state 
of semi-intoxication. They give the:nas much as they can 
cram (to each a hectolitre,=about 22 gallons, per diem), 
and allow them no exercise, in o.der to shorten as much 
as possible the fatte:.ing time (which evsts from 69 centimes 
to 1 franc per beast per day). This lust fault they push 
so far as (in seme instances) to be annoyed if you make 
a Least, which may happen to be lying down, get up, lest 
the movement should exercise the animal, and pro taulo 
retard the engraissement ! 

“T have offered to plan a model-sta’ile; and, on condi- 
tion of my rules being observed, to forfeit a guinea per 
beast for every beast attacked in that stable. One of 
the richest distillers in Hasselt is comivg to confer with 
me on this subject at Brussels, and 1 hope to introduce 
a reform in wiich we English are also greatly interested, 
seeing that we receive these animals ia exchange for our 
razors and calicoes, and have to eat their flesh. To what 
extent such flesh is harmful is uot yet certainly known, 
but instinct anticipates science in preference of meat un 
tainted by disease. One point of great importance I wade out, 
that the inoculated beasts, whether or not they are preserved 
from the epidemic plevrs-pneumouia, are nt always pre- 
served from dreadful abscesses, which in several cases have 
formed within them under the diaphragm, near the liver; 
and which sometimes yield (as M. Maris, a veterinary sur- 
geon of Hasselt, assured me) a pail and a half of purulent 
matter, the stench of whieh is frightful!” = «© 
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WILLIAM CHAMBERS ON THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Mr. Wiriuiam Cuamoers, of Edinburgh, has re- 
cently been on a visit to the United States. He has 
concluded his tour of investigation. As the follow- 
ing farewell letter to the New York Tribune is alike 
honourable to him and to the people and institutions 
of the country which forms its subject, our readers 


| will be glad to possess it:— 





\ 


from England, | see here a yor ng but rapidly growing wa- 
tion offering an exataple to te eldest communes ia Kus pe. 
It is far from my wieh to Gather, but what dol not feel 


vast del ght in sex ing? lam overcome with the slupen lous 
roportieons and capac ty of the couutry—its far-stretehing 
fields for human subsistence ant ba} pines; of the America 


re te, so little understood, and often misrepresented, T ea 
didly own that their remarkable lowe of order, their energy 
and perseverance, their love of independence, the self-respect 
of even the hum! lest classes among them, their striking 
sobriety, their aimirable educational systema, their mat 
excellent librarics and aniverss| ness for reading, thei: 
press free frum fisenl exactions, their fleanshing regi 
institutions eatampered by civil pality, ther ecumenical 
and spiritedly gui up raidw v pushed balf way to the 
Pacific, the neatness of their dwellings, their wonderful— 
and to an Englishman, alarming progress tn ! 
arts, the marvellous growth of their cithes, and T will add 
their civility te strangers —I sav all this gives me wnquali 
tied pleasure: and when I contrast their cities, free of pau 
rism and vice in its most Joathsome fortns, with what me 
the eye im Lendon, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other lar; 
cities in liritain, | feed that travellers frem the old country 
have really little reason to speak disdasufully of America, « 


fon 


the mechanica 


‘ 





to exaggerate faults which at wost are only partial and of no 


sort of account 

“ Sach being my impressions, it will be my duty to repre- 
sent, in my own \ r way at home, things as they deservo 
te be spoken of. Nor shall f fail tos 


weak of the advantages 
to be derived by an emigration of the} abouring classes gene- 
rally to this country—teeing, as they will do, from a perish - 
ing and unimprovable condition te a state of comfort and 
boundless prospects of weil-doing. 

“ Trusting that you will mnpute these nnatudied thoughts 
to a sentiment of grateful emotion, | am your obedient ser- 
vant, “Witssam CHAMBERS, 

“ Astor-house, New York, Dec, 13, 1853.” 





THE HEALTiL OF TILE COUNTRY. 
We have before us a report just issued by the Gene- 
ral Board of Health on the cholera: — 

* Though since the last announcement there has been a 
general subsidence of cholera, as was the case at this period 
of the year in 1848, yet there has been no day in which cases 
of the disease have not occurred in different parts of the 
| country, but ia kayland it has rarely assumed an epidemic 

character. Its progress appears to have been particularly 
| checked, during the recent culd and frosty weather, in those 
| districts which are in «a marshy condiion, and the surface 

and malarious evaporation of which is usually in proportion 
| tu the elevation of the temperature. 

“ On the other hand, in Scotland the disease has been all 
alung steadily persistent, and in several places has assumed 
an epidemic elburacter. Scarcely is the severe visitation of 
Dundee terminated, when auother signifieaut warning, a 
decided outbreak, Las taken place at Giasgow. ‘hero 
were recorded, trom the I7th to the 25th inst., 17 deaths 
from this disease. On the 26th there occurred suddenly 56 
attacks im the city parieh alone, and 10 deaths in the barony 
parish, This was followed xt day, the 27th, by 28 
attacks and 9 deaths in the sh, and 13 attacks and 
5 deaths in the barony parish. Dr. Gavia, the medical in- 
spector, ison the spot, and, with the co-operation of the 
local authorities, is actively engazed in organising preventive 
measures. During the epidemic of 1548 and 1549 Glasgow 
| suffered more severely than almost any other large city in 

Great britain. It is remarkable that m Scotland the 
| disease has proceeded uncheeked Ly the cold of winter. In 
indo the tilence was at ts heiglit in Glasgow on the 
first day of the year of 1849, while the ground was covered 
with suowand a severe frost prevailed; and at the same 
time it raged wish great violence at Coutbridge and several 
other towns. 

“ Since the commencement of the epidemic there lave 
occurred in Dundee 815 deaths ; in Liff and Benvie 20 
| deaths; in Leith 9; in Kilburnie, 15 deaths and 100 attacks 

of diarrhoea; in Dalry, 14 attacks of cholera and 9 deaths; 
| in Arbroath, 20 deaths; in Beith, 7; and in Kilwinning, 60 
cases of choteraic disease, 13 cases of developed cholera, and 
10 deatis.” 

Attention is drawn to the state of Redruth, Corn- 
wall, where a severe outbreak has occurred; and still 
continues. Since the end of September there have 
been 41 deaths in a population of 11,000, The town 
is in a filthy state. At Liverpool, we learn that no 
fewer than 100 deaths have occurred since the begin- 
ning of October. Here also the disease makes its 
appearance in the filthiest localities. It is strange 
that in the rich town of Liverpool there should be 
scarcely any of the most necessary convemences of 
civilised life. Merthyr Tydvil is also in a like dis- 

veful condition. 

In the week that ended on Satarday, 
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were registered in the metropolitan distriets. The 
inerease arises from two causes: the rate of mor- 
tality has been raised by the coldness of the weather; 
and more than a due proportion of inquests are in- 
cluded in the return, such cases having accumulated 
during the quarter without the coroner's signature, 
which is necessary to complete the registration, 

In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1843- 


52, the average number of deaths was 1124, which, | 


if raised in proportion to increase of population, 
becomes 1236. The return of last week, therefore, 
exhibits an excess on the estimated amount. 

Last week the births of 800 boys and 745 girls, in 
11 1545 children, were registered in London. In 
the eight corresponding weeks of the years 1845-52 
the average number was 1267. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the barometer in the week was 29°748 in. 
‘The mean temperature of the week was 331°, which 
is 5°6° below the average of the same week in 38 years. 
The mean daily temperature was below the average 
on every day of the week, and on Sunday and Mon- 
day the decrease was 9°. ‘The highest temperature 
was 41°0°, on Friday; the /owest was 27°0°, on Mon- 
day. The highest and lowest on Saturday were 36°3° 
and 27'7 The mean dew-point temperature was 

06°. The wind blew generally from the north-east. 





STRIKES AND WAGES, 
Tur struggle at Preston still continues with una- 
bated resolution on either side. The Master’s Asso- 
ition have adjourned until the 26th January. At 
the same time the masters of Lancashire have taken 
idecided step. At a meeting in Manchester, on 


Wednesday, the manufacturers came to a formal | 


resolution “to support the Preston manufacturers in 
the present struggle.” Tow, it is not stated; but 
the Manchester Examiner, the organ of the masters, 
declares that now, for the first time, the contest is 
jual d 
It will be remembered that a short time ago a nie- 
morial was addressed to Lord Palmerston in re- 
ference to the contest at present going on between 
the factory operatives of this town and their em- 
ployers. That memorial was adopted at a general 
weling of weavers’ delegates. On Sunday Mr, 
Kinder Smith, president of the Operatives’ Execu- 
tive Couneil, received the following reply from the 
Ilome-office :-— 
“Whitehall, Dec. 24 
“Sir, —Lam directed Ly Viscount Palmerston to acknow- 
the receipt of the memorial, dated the 1th. ultimo, 
ed by you, on behalf of the power-loom weavers of 
l’veston and its neighbourhood. 
“Lord Palmerston has delayed till now answering this 
vorial, in the daily hope that he might hear that an ami- 
ble arrangement of differences had been come to between 
woikpeople and their employers. I am, however, to 
e you that his Lordship read the memorial with much 
mpathy, and with deep regret, 
“It was impossible that he should not sympathise with 
the feelings of « large number of a most deserving class of 
cominunity, who have been led to think that they are 
fering under acts of injustice, and it could not but excite 
deep regret to reflect upon the severe privations which 
state of things to which the memorial refers must have 
! upon those on whom it so hardly bears. 
“ Lord Palmerston desires me to state that he feels bound, 
reover, to do justice to the temper and moderation with 
ich the memorial has been drawn up. His Lordship is 
rry, however, to say that he has no means of interposing 
upply a remedy for the evils referred to. It would be im- 
sible for bim, without much more detailed information 
in he possesses, to form a just opinion as to the merits of 
» points in dispute between the working men and their 
iployers, and he could not, as a member of the Govern- 
t, possess any right or power to interfere in the matter. 
* Under these circumstances, his Lordship would only 
ture t t, in the most friendly spirit, some topics 
ation of the memoriailists. They must be 
uware that, labour being a commodity like any other, 
ney-value in the market must be regulated by the 
‘ral principles which govern the price of other 
ies, and that among these governing principles the 
tial are the cost of production and the relative 
us of demand and supply. ‘The cost of production, 
labour, means the price of the necessaries of 
fe, aud the proportion of demand and supply must depend 
very much upon the periodical fluctuations of trade. It is 
greatly to be wished that both the working men and their 
ployers would allow these general causes to act 
lently and gradually in equitably adjusting, from time 
) time, the proper rates of the money-reward for labour; 
| it is scarcely to be doubted that, by forbearance on 
th sides, and by mutual and reciprocal good feeling, 
ese arrangements might generally be effeeted with- 
it a recourse to such injurious methods as strikes and 
ck-outs. It may be said that in times when, according 
to the general principles above adverted to, an in- 
crease in the rate of wages woukl be just, that inorease 
might be too long delayed, and the working men be thus 
ubjected to undue privations, if the adjustment were left to 
gradual operation of forbearance and good-will. “But 
y not an appeal be made to the result of recent events to 
ny that even such inconvenience would be less than the 
evils arising from extensive and general strikes? These evils 
are many and great. The strike of the workmen deprives 
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regard to 


cerned, it deprives them of the means of-subsistence, On 
the otler hand, the strikes of course stop producticn, and, 


strikers of their wages, and, so far as. wages are con- | 


| unless markets happen at the moment to be much over. 
| stocked, strikes give to the foreign producer a position 
of advantage from which he may not afterwards be so 
easily dislodged ; and if strikes were to become too 
frequent, or of too long duration, a part of that capital 
which is now applied to giving employment to labour 
at home, might possibly be transferred to other coun. 
tries, to the disadvantage of British industry; and that 
| this is not a groundless supposition is proved by the 
fact that British manufacturing establishments have been 
formed in. Belgium, in France, and in Mexico. This, 
too, leads to a reflection upon the opinion which seems to 
have actuated the strikers, that the general prosperity of 
our export trade was in itself a proof that the rates of wages 
ouglit to be increased. Lord Pualinerstun does not pretend 
to form any judgment as to whether that opinion was well 
| or ill finned in the particular instance to which it referred ; 
but his Lordship has desired me to remark that our power te 
supply foreign markets with manufactures depends upon the 
} cheapness at which those manufactures can be sold; that 
| their price must depen! inainly on the cost of production ; 
j and that the wages of labour form a material part of that 

cost. 
| Therefore, as our exported manufactures must always 
| be running a hard race with the similar manufactares of 
other countries, an appareutly flourishing trade inay possibly 

be checked by an increase ot wages, which would add to the 
| cost of production, and the gains made by the manufacturer 





| article, the aggregate amount of gain depending on the 
| quantity exported, and that quantity depending on the 
cheapness ef the commodities, which cheapness again is 
governed by the cost of production. 


“In directing me to submit tlese general reflections to | 


the consideration of the inemorialists, Lord Palinerston does 

not mean to give any opinion on the immediate subject of 

dispute, but his Lordship wou!d earnestly entreat the work- 
| ing men to ly aside those feelings which are too apt to be 
engendered by a struggle, and to endeavour, if possible, to 
come to some arrangement with their employers, 

“Tam, Sir, your obeilient servant, 
“ H. WADDINGTON. 
“Mr. Kinder Smith, Preston.” 





SPIRIT RAPPING TRIAL. 
In the state of Ohio there is a town called Cleveland. 
Recently there was a remarkable trial there, which 
the New York Tribune has been good enough to report. 
It will amuse our readers. ‘The trial lasted several 
days, and took place in the Court of Common Pleas. 
It is ealled, Dr. Underhill rersas Dwight Jarvis. 
The defendant had charged the plaintiff with being 
a “disturber of religious worship and a contaminator 
of public morals,” because, in company with a 
“medium,” the plaintiff visited St. Timothy’s Church, 
Massillon, and during the sermon the well-known 
“spirit rappings” were heard, which occasioned a 
disturbance. Hence the action for libel. It was not 
claimed that plaintiff made or instigated the raps, 
Fvwe that the medium had any voluntary agency in 
their production, but that the presence of the me- 
dium with her spiritual friends, the plaintiff among 
the number, was the cause of the sounds being heard 
at that particular time and place. It in fact 
became a question for the court and jury to de- 
termine, whether “ mediums,” through whom these 
sounds purported to be made by departed spirits, 
are to be allowed in orthodox assemblies, and 
incidental to this the question arises, what are 
“orthodox assemblies ?” It was not proved that 
Dr. Underhill designedly went to St. ‘Timothy’s 
Church to make a disturbance, but it was proved 
| that incidentally while there, in company with a 
medium, a young lady under his charge, a disturb- 
ance did take place in consequence of “ knockings ” 
attendant on said medium. It was admitted the 
medium did not make, nor could she prevent the 
“ knockings:” and the question seemed to turn upon 
a matter of duty as to whether said medium and her 
friends, under such circumstances, ought or ouglit 
| not to have left the church. Mr. D. RK. Tilden, one 
| of the plaintiff’s counsel, took the ground that the 
| phenomena witnessed there was “spiritual,” and 
j that the plaintiff was not to be held responsible 
| for what the spirits did; that the “ disturbers” and 
;“contaminators of public morals” were beings of 
| another world, and the defendant must change the 
! venue, and bring his action there, if he wanted tu 
reach the culprits in the case. He said there were 
many things new and marvellous in it, things he 
could not comprehend, but that was no reason for 
| him why it should be discarded. He said the 
orthodox faith contained historical incidents ten 
times more marvellous, incompreheusible, and im- 
| possible of belief, than anything as yet fuund 
iin the spiritual theory. He instanced the dia- 
logue between Balaam and his ass, the phy- 
sical impossibility of the liberal fulfilment of 
Joshua's command upon the sun and moon to 
| “stand still,” “Jonah swallowed by the whale,” 
| &c., items in the orthodox faith, wonderful if true. He 
claimed that this new theory had got to combat the 
prejudices of the age, and particularly the perscen- 
| tions of the church. Every newly-discovered truth 








| has had to do this, from Copernicus down to thé pre- 
| sent time, but he warned “fogydom” to learn wisdom 
rom the past, and not carry their opposition too far. 

; He thought he saw a necessity for the spiritual 


| may often consist of a very small profit upon each separate, 


the: ar ete orthodox creed 
of them, had fai to convert. & small 

the world, and of that, part. nine-t doubied the 
existence of a bercafter, at. i too, 
become so expensive that poor people eould not poe 
to be saved by the ordimary. means of grace, i.¢. 
going to church. Ht would as soon think of break. 
ing into Windsor Castle as getting into the F: iscopal 
and Presbyterian churches of that city. The Hon, 
R. P. Spalding followed on the same side. He said 
Aristotle, the Grecian philosopher, some 200 years 
before Christ was born, promulgated the doctrine 
that there was only ene living and true God, For 
this heresy he was tried and condemned to death, 
Christ afterwards, for preaching the same doctrine, 
was crucified between two thieves. The unpopularity 
of a new theory was no evidence of its want of truth. 
Take the Bible account of the flood—Noah contended 
against the whole antediluvian world that the deluge 
was at hand,’and he alone had faith to prepare for it, 
It is true that Spiritualism is yet largely in the mino- 
rity, but its adherents are multiplying with the most 
astonishing rapidity, not only in this, but in the old 
country. It is the only theory that gives us any 
tangible evidence of a future state, or indicates the 
condition of departed spirits in another world. The 
believers are, many of them, among the best minds 
in the country, distinguished alike for their learning 
and integrity. They believe because they cannot 
help believing when the facts and phenomena are 
placed before them. They have a right to believe, 


/and to enjoy the full privileges of their belief, the 


same as alherents to any other faith.: Mr, D. K. 
Cartter closed on the part of the defence, ridiculing 
all claims of Spiritualism. He defended the churches 
in their right to worship God as they pleased, and 
claimed they should be unmolested by spirits, in or 
out of the flesh, He did not deny the right of spirits 
to rap, but they must do so at the proper time and 
place. The jury were discharged, ing able to 
agree on a verdict. 





JOURNAL OF RAILWAY. ACCIDENTS. 
Saturpay.—Collision.—A goods train from Bolton 
to Manchester run into by # goods train from Bury 
at Clifton Junction. Driver and guards hurt; 
pointsman, it is feared, fatally injnyed; much pro- 
perty destroyed. 

Wepnespay. — The Taff Vale Railway has a 
branch from Merthyr to Dowlais. .More than a mile 
of this is an inclined. plane, rising 400 feet in that 
distance. ‘This is worked bya stationary engine. 
The officials neglected to attach the rope to the mid- 
day passenger train before starting it. It conse- 
quently dashed down the incline with prodigiously 
increasing velocity as it neared the bottom. The 
guard leapt off the break soon after the carriages 
couunenced their descent, and was uninjured. None 
of the passengers were, however, enabled thus to es- 
cape, as they were all locked in the compartments, 
and their shrieks while passing along the. bridges 
over the roids near the town were most appalling. The 
branch joins on to the main line at the bottom of the 
incline by a sharp curve. The train abandoned the 
rails at this spot, leapt clear up irfto 'the air a great 
height, the carriages sepatating into shreds, the 
passengers being thrown out, and, with the débris of 
the train, falling like a shower into the Taff river 
and on the adjoining cinder tips. . Notwithstanding 
this extraordinary violence, some of the. passengers 
were enabled to walk away comparatively unhurt; 
others are much injured, and two women are dying 
—one having her back-broken, and the other a frac- 
ture of the skull, besides which they are frightfully 
lucerated and torn almost to pieces. Had the train 
been worked with a proper break, it could have 
been brought to a stand, or, ‘at all events, its speed 
down the incline would have been so reduced as to 
avoid the fearful results of the catastrophe. 

Tucrspay. — Collision on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Line.—Two trains, the one following the 
other, left Manchester in the morning, one for Roch- 
dale, the other for Oldham, The first-arrived safely 
at Newton Heath station; and having no passengers, 
either to take up, or put down, was going forward, 
when the Oldham train came up at 15 miles an hour, 
and dashed into the first train, The last carriage 
was smashed, the passengers thrown about the linc, 
a young woman killed, another woman fatally 
wounded, and eight seriously injured.. The exact 
-ause of the accident is not very clear. The station- 
master, Mr. Whittaker, says he turned on the danger 
signal as soon as he saw the first train. ‘The driver 
of the second train says it was not turned on when 
he passed the signal post. It is. possible that both 
may be right. The signals are 400 yards from the 
station, nearer Manchester, and are worked by a lever 
and wire at the station. The morning being misty, 
the station-master would not see the first train until 
it was within 15 or 20 yards’ from the station, and 
was nearly at a stand-still; and, supposing the second 
train to have gained more than ofdinarily in speed 
its engine might have passed or be passing the dignal 








post when the danger signal .was turned on. 
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— 
MISCELLANEOUS 

We remark in the records of the Court that the 
Duke and Duchess of Nemours, political refazees 
and fusionists, visited her Majesty on Monday. The 
nert day the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who 
had been staying at Windsor Castle since Saturday, 
jeft for Lisbon. 

The Queen, accompanied by Lord and Lady John 


tussell, have witnessed Prince Albert, the Prince | 


of Wales, and Prince Alfred skate in the Home- 
ark. 

< yn Thursday, at the Privy Council held at Windsor, 
Parliament was ordered to be further prorogued from 
the 3rd of January until Tuesday, the 31st of Jan- 
aary, 1854, and a proclamation was issued summoning 
Parliament to meet on that day “ for the despatch of 
public business.” 





The Reverend Edward Hartopp Cradock has been elected 
Principal of Brazenose College, Oxford. 

Mr. Harington, son of the late Dr. Harington, has been 
clected a student of Christchurch 

Dr. Mill, regius professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge, and ¢anon.of Ely, died on Christmas-day. 

Dr. James Gillkrest, inspector-general of army hospitals, 
died on the same day, He was an old officer. His peninsula 
medal had twelve clasps. Dr. Gillkrest.is also known for his 
services during the visits of cholera. 

The Emperor of the French has ordered the sum of 700 
francs to be paid by Messts. Orsi and Almani, merchants in 
London, for the benefit of the Dreadnought Hospital estab- 
ment in the Thames. 

It is quite true that the original petition has been with- 
drawn, it is equally true that am amended one has been sub- 
stituted, which '$ not only for the unseating of Messrs. 
Horsfall and Liddell, but that a commission may sit in Liver- 
poo! for the purpose of inguiring generally into the practices 
which prevail here daring Parliamentary contests. It prays, 
further, for the entire disfranchisement of the freemen of the 
borongh.— Li Times. 

Mr. (Connell gives the following description of his unsuc- 
cessful opponents at Clonmel, comprising the League deputa- 
tion, Messrs. Gray, Lucas, Duffy, and Moore :— 

* [ have stepped into the vacancy that otherwise might have 
teen attempted by a creatare, or 4 co-conspirator of the news- 
paper-triumvirate of Dublin, who have taken upon themselves 
to rule the country, and lecture prelates, priests, and people 
upon their duties. 

‘ This ominons and heterogeneous conjunction of a Pro- 
testant advocate of high Catholicity, an English teacher and 
expounder of Lrish rights and Irish feelings, and a Catholic 
plagiarist from the wild and half-heathen Car}yle, and pane- 
gyrist of the anti-Catholic Kossuth, the anti-Uhristian Maz- 
zini, and their Red Republican and murderons abettors, de- 
cided that you, who were ever true to Ireland and her religion, 
required to be lectured upon your duty. Accordingly they 
invaded your town to spread, as is their wont, and to the 
ctinost of their deplorable ability, dissension, calamny, bitter- 
yess, and confusion!” 

“ John Archbishop of Tuam” has sent a letter of sympathy 
to the “persecuted” Archbishop of T'reiberg. 5 

A Government school of mines has been established in 
Cornwall. 

Lord Palmerston has issued directions for the appointment 
of a Roman Catholic priest to her Majesty's prisons. His 
pay will be regulated upon an average of the nuinbér of 
Roman Catholic convicts, and not by the number of visits he 
tay make. 

ihe Ranger of Hyde-park has recently caused fresh notices 
to be affixed to the various gates ef the park, in lieu of the 
former ones, on the palgject of the use to which the carriage 
drives and rides are to be appropriated. The admission of 
hackney carriages of all kinds is prohibited, and no laden 
carts or other vehicles of the kind are to be allowed to pass 
tlatongh the park. Nu horses ridden by stablemen and others, 
for the purpose of exercise only, are to be admitted for that 
purpore. 









it 





The splendid Christmas weather has greatly exhilarated 
the denizens of London who can bear it. We have had frost 
and snow throughout the week, ‘The pieces of water in the 
parks have been sufficiently frozen to admit of multitudes 
enjoying the pleasures of skating and sliding. Early in the 
week, the more adventurous, spirits met with severe duck- 
igs, but no life was lost, owing fo the great exertions of the 
icemen of the Royal Humane Society and the police, On 
Thursday, however, the ice was so thick in the parks, that 
thousands engaged in inspiriting exercise with pertect safety. 

The usual returns of the paupers in the metropolitan 
ugions show a considerable increase, chiefly in the out-door 
poor, over Jast Christmas, The customary beef, padding, 
Sweetincats, and tobacep was served out to thie paupers on 

unday. 

A reformatory school has been in operation near Glouces- 
tet for the last eighteen months. Twenty-three boys have 
been received; four ate failures, three have been provided 
for, the rest are under tréafment. Tlie total cost of the 
school has been 4002; bat deducting 170/, for stock on the 
land; ten acres, that cost is reduced to 2307. 





Engineers are at work on the lines around Devonport. 
They have long been left incomplete: it seetns they will now 
Le finished. ; 
The opening of the railway from Carmarthen to Haver- 
. ‘Thar = eelebrated with great pomp at tle latter town 
he London mail of the 4th of February next will be des- 
patched to Australia by the Bosphorus serew steam-ves-el, 
the General Screw Steam Shipping Company having obtained 
the contract for its conreyance, ’ 
It has been decided that the new. steam yacht for the 
Queen shall be built of the following dimensions and eapabi- 
Uties:—Length of keel, 300 feet; length on deck, 315 feet ; 





| beam, 40 feet; depth of hold, 22 feet; diameter of paddie- | 


| wheel, 30 feet 6 inches; stroke of piste, 7 feet; diameter 
| of cylinder, 84 inches; tanmage, 2340. The revolutions of 
| the emgines have been estimated at from 25 to 28, which will 
| yield, at is calculated, a speed of from 15 to 16 knots per 
hour. The engines are to be manufactared by Penn, up 
the oscillating principle, but which, to obtain the speed cal- 
culated upon, must be worked apon the high-pressure cauge 
They will oceupy great space in the body af the vessel, and 
consequently allow of less ventilation and working room for 
the engineer's staff, and admit of the stowage of « less quan- 
tity of coals. 

Phe Cyclones, now loading in the London Docks, is to sail 
next week, and will convey the requisite apparatus for the 
| Royal Mint, about to be established at Sydney. The melting 
| pois, and other necessary apparatus, which are stated to be 

of a new and improved Shed ben e been supplied by Messrs 
Morgan and Recs —datly News. 
| SS 
| The late Mr. Pig tt's library and manuscripts—a collec. 
| tion which comprised some curious and rare books on the 
occult sciences, scarce /acetia , jest beoks and songs. ther | 
| works in general literat ; lisposed of 
under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of 
Wellingtoa-street. Among some of the mere curious, rare, 
}and valuable articles,’may be mentioned—Lot 35, “ Ander- 
son's House of Yvery,” wanting some plates, 16/. 12s.; 800, 
the “ Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” by Blake, 4/. J6s.; 
352, * Jerusalem,” by the same, 4/. 16s ; 595, * Walpole's 
Hieroglyphic Tales,” of excessive rarity, six copies only 
having been printed, 7d. ; 653, “ Coryat's Crudities,” S/.; 7u2, 
* Gould's Bards of Europe,” 7/.; 846, “ Harington’s Meta- 
morphoses of Ajax,” 41. 5s.; 884, “ Heydon'’s Theanagia,” 
4/. 198.; 1011, “Hoare's Monastic remains,” privately 
printed, 72. 10s.; 1056, “ Merry Jests,” Eld, 1617, 6#.; 
1057, “A Banquet of Jests,” Royston, 1667, 67. Ss. éd.; 
1357, a colleetion of early pewspapers from 1645 to 
1664, 171.; 1737, Charles the First's copy of the “ Annals 
of Tacitus,” 6/.; 2014, * Vicar’s Jehovah-Jirab,” 9. 15s. ; 
2033, Dr. Dee's far-famed Speculum, 13/.; 2034, the * Magic 
| Crystal” of the same great astrologer, 1M. 10s. The mannu- 
| scripts contained—Lot 2040, A Brief Chronicle from the 
Entering of Brutus to 1595," 114 5s.; 2042, ** Seyer's Col- 
| lecti m‘for his Hist wy of Bristol,” 202; 2044, Ly n’ 
| original manuscripts of the ** Curse of Minerva,” 22/ 
| 2045, “ A Fragment,” by Ohatterton, 67. ; 2082, * Heraldic 
| Collections for Somersetshire,” 211 The lots generally 
brought very high prices, after much spirited competition. 
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Out of 8,557,763 acres and 80 perches.of land in the 
various parishes of the several counties in England, 61,496 
acres 3 roods and 23 perches are occupied by railways, whilst 
in Wales, out of 659,427 acres 2 roods and 15 perches, 8550 
acres and 23 perches are ocoupied by railways, 

Mr. Oliveira seems to have met with success in France in 
pushing his inguiries as to the practicability of an adequate 
Supt i aieg available for the increased demand were the 
wine duties redaced. The present annual prodace of France 
is stated at 900,000,000 gallons, while the capacity to in- 
crease iy virtually illimitable, Under these circutnstances, 
Mr. Oliveira observes, Our present consamption from all 
countries being six millions of gallons, if it were in four 
years to increase tenfold, which is not at all improbable, 
producing with a 1s. duty a revenue of 3,000,u0U/, we 
should require sixty millions of gallons, which France alone, 
to say nothing of L’ortugal aud Spain, would supply without 
any effort whatever.” 

The Bey of Tunis, who has the reputation of being one of 
the four best chess players in the world, hus challenged the 
Chess Club of the Passage Jonffrov, Paris, to a rabber game 
for 10007. sterling. The tirst game has already begun. The 
club drew the first move. 

The progress which chromo-lithography and nature 
printing has made since the year 1851, aud the marked 
attention which has been recently called to the latter, in 
consequence of the successful efforts of the I:perial 
Printing-office at Vienna, have induced the Council of the 
Society of Arts to bring together a collection of recent speci- 
mens. It is understood that upwards of fifty apectinens of 





nature printing from Vienna, of every variety —botani al, 
geological, entomological—will he shown, and also some cf 
the earlier productions (as far back as 1847) of Dr. Ferguson } 


is due. 


Vernon, Ohio, In the last number of her journal, she says: | 
— Ourhusband having purchased an interestin Zhe West- | 
ern Home Visitor, published at Vernon, Ohio, and deter | 
mined upon removing tothat place forthwith, we, as a_true 
and faithful wife, are bound to say iv the language of Ruth 
—‘where thon goest I will go;’ and so, before an ther | 
number of The Lily reaches its subscribers we shall, if all 
is well, have settled in our western home."—New York ! 
Tribune. 





= | 

The number of murders in a! parts of the cotintry excites | 
soine attention. Last week, a man named Evans, cut the ! 
the throat of a woman named Wilford, with whom he was | 
living, in order to prevent her from giving evidence against 
him on account ef his brutality. A woman named Cun- 
tingham was shot while sitting at her loom, in the parish 
of Beith, Scotland. ‘he investigation before the coroner 
into the murder at York was concluded ou Saturday even- 
ing at York, The jury returned a verdict of “ willul 
murder ” against Isabela Campbell and Caroline Nicholson. 
The coroner then bourid over the witnesses to appear and 
give evidence, and isened his warrant for the committal of 
Campbell and Nicholson to York Castle for trial at the 
Spring Assizes. 

An mquest lias been held on the naked and Lruis.d body 
of a boy found at East Acton; and the evidence incicates 
both crime and mystery. The body has been identified as 
that of Richard Mediurst, the son of a horsehair-cutter. He 
was last seen alive some seven weeks ago. Then he was 








induced to get up into a pony chaise-cart, driven by a tall 
tman, with a full face, and wearing a fustian coat. Mr. 
Thomas Francis, surgeon, Acton, said that he saw the bedy 


ou Monday, the 19th, when it had the appoarance of baring 
been covered with a quantity of cmiment The hands 

feet seem! as if they bad bees tied with chord. The body 
Was extremely emaciated, and there were sores all over it. 
There were afe several scratches, as if dome by some pronged 
instrument like a fork, There was a bruise on the bridge of 
the rinse, and the right eve was Mack, swodien, and filled 
with echymnosed blot There was no food In the stomach 
or lerge intestines, and there were some dark epots on the 
mucous membrane, On the beck and hips were sores as if 
from lving for seme tune i che postin jenang the 
bran, he found Congestion of the weesels, and an opening the 


chust, he 


ih 


disoovered the left lung ty be very extensively 


liseased, The inquest was adjourned in order that furth 
evidence might be collected ; and that t conumet ght awk 
the Home Secretary to offer a reward for the appre shot 
of the murderer 

For no apparent reason s man named Heas, oo Satunlay 
first attempted fo Mmiirler his ‘ ife, a 4 t! on anim at | 
suicide, The poor woman hed rewently been lleas 
taunted her about ber eluld. On Saturtav, tuhing her 
wether out, he lost ber in the streets, ran botne and stabbed 
his wife in bed with ber infant atthe breast. The wount 
she parried partly with her apm, screarmeg morder, i 
rushing from the rool Lk wk lined Urough bu 
carotid artery. 

No fewer than five ho'ics of fiuts have been fownd 


cealed beliad Urickwork in a cottage at Ditching, 1 me 
some years the « anted by al 


tt ’ } . 
Gatland and his dar the mother 


Age gla 


Arter {two lietne iHeeitt 
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mate children. A judicial investigation i os 

Game-preserving conflicts are common Just bow Ther 
was one on Sunday night in the preserves of Mr. Lewis Back 
M.P. for Devon, Fertunately, it was not fatal lwo 
poachers were captured 

Lieutenant-Colonel Layard, in a fit of temporary derang 
ment, cut his throat in seven places, He was stayiag 
Dalmerstowa; Mos. Layard had left him for a muoute; 
she returned she saw lim gashing at his toro 1 
died. Mr. Layard was formerly Member for Carlow 
was well known in political circles fur bis lively speeches and 
adherence to Liberal princip! 

Mr. Jumes Horst, solicitor, cnt bis throat on Monday 
cause, lowness of spirite 

Some mean fellows have robbed the ornamental wa in 


St. James's l’ark of three white and one black swans, 


There were no fewer than nt) 


ght fire metry 
Tuesday night. 
Another serious fire occurred in Great Winches'er 


City, on Th irsday, It dextr ve tthe house and property yf 
Mr. Bargin, npholsterer, and damaged the sarronnding 
houses. There were also four other fires. 

The Royal laper Mills at Esher, Surrey, were barnt cos 
on Friday week. It lding, full of w 
dows; and the flames darting it these aperture ! 
curling upward, leaping trom place to pluce, and overpowe 
ing the water from the numerous engines on the spot, ! 

a nagnificent though terrific spectacle. About 200 4: 
are thus thrown out of employment. 

There has been a territic conflagration at New ) 
which consamed the large publishing establisament of He» 
per, Brothers, and fifteen other buildings. Tie loss ts enti 
inated at 200 W0ed, 

The J*rince, 2 Dublin steamer, saw, on Wednes'ay, a 8) ip 
ina strange state. Presently the iptain saw a tiog af 
tress. Steaming up, they found about twenty persons ft 
ing in the ice-cold water on spars and pieces of woo! 1 
sea ran high; the captain lowered his boats, Lut the seu i 


sa very lar 


} 


at 


would not venture into thet A fisiing- smack ¢ up, 
and with a little skiff sived six. Tbe rst perished; the 
crew of the steamer looking on—the captain runni g avoul 


werping. 

Lhere have been heavy snow stotins in divers parts of | 
country, and the winter has fu riy set in with 
rigour. 

(ireat mortality has occurred of late in emigrant ships 
going from Liverpool to New York. During Nevembe: 
there were no fewer than 1141 sin 13,762 passengers 

A brewer at Selbv bas been drowned in a vat of ale 

There is a story in one of the Irish papers of a marriage 
between two sisters, to cover the shame of one. They were 


ua St Apoliavw 


seat 


Branson, of Sheffield, to whom, it is believed, tire invention | united, it is said, in the name of the sweetheart to whom the 
} lady had permitted too great an intimacy. 
Mrs. Bloomer and The Lily have emigrated to Mount | reads like a hoax. 


stury 


But the 


{astscript. 


Sarvrpay, December 51. 
Tue Moniteur of yesterday announces that, accord- 
ing to the Jatest advices from: Constantinople, the 
Divan was in perfect harmony with the representa- 
tives of France, England, Austria, and Prussia, as to 
the conditions on which the Porte could with honour 
concnr in the re-establishment of peace. 

The intelligence of the acceptance by the Porte of 
the Note of the Vienna Conference is confirmed by 
despatches reccived in Paris on Wednesday at the 
Foreign-oftice. Turkey has accepted the propositions 
of the allies; but of the intentions of Russia nothing 
certain is known—certainly not by the Frenel: Go- 
vernment. The only Power that is believed to be 
deep in the confidence of the Czar, ard to be cogni- 
zant of the manner in which he will receive these 
advances, is Austria—and Austria is silent. 

It is important to remember that the orders to the 
combined flects to enter the Black Sea were de- 
spatched (if they were despatched) no sooner than 
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the 2lst of this month; so that, even weather permit- 
ting, the ships would not make any demonstration 


aw lohoa ic » | . ri . . . 
off, not to say on, Sebastopol before the eee | The enormous emigration, progressively increasing 


January. La Presse states, on the authority 0 


sion. While the exports have enormously in- 
creased, the price per piece has greatly diminished. 


private letter from oneof the ships of the Anglo-French | upon an average of 300,000 a year, was kept up. 
equadron, that the demand of the Porte that the | The continued imports of gold from America and 
fleets should enter the Black Sea was refused, because | 4 netratia stimulated trade, which was further 


the fleet destroyed at Sinope was under orders to convey 
munitions to Circassia, and to excite Russian subjects 


| stimulated by the demands of Australia and Ame- 


to revolt, Is this credible? Meanwhile, the indefa-|yica upon our manufactures, especially in iron. 


tigable impotence of diplomacy appears not even yet 
to have exhausted all attempts to make things com- 
fortable for Russia, and to avenge Sinope by an armis- 
tice, if not a pacification. We believe, however, that 
events will be too strong and too swift for words ; 
and it may, perhaps, be found comfortable for our 
Ministry to meet Parliament on the last day of 
January with a more striking vindication than any 
note or protocol. Admiral Dundas may supply a 
brief and telling paragraph to the Queen’s speech. 





It is stated that Dr. Bowring will succeed Sir 
George Bonham as Governor of Hongkong. 


M. Visconti, the Imperial architect, who designed 
the magnificent completion of the Louvre, and of the 
Rue de Rivoli, and the tomb of Napoleon at the 
Invalides, and who was the director of all the great 
public works now in course of execution in Paris, 
has died suddenly. 





The report of M. Soulé’s death in a duel with the 
Duc d’Alba at Madrid is not confirmed by letters 
from Madrid of the 23rd inst. 





The weather, so frosty yesterday morning at daybreak, 
rapidly relaxed soon after, and by ten o'clock there was a 
south wind and a sudden thaw! The skaters looked with 

nay upon the rapidly dissolving ice; when, lo! about 

n another change, the wind in the north once more, and 
the slushy streets and thawing snows grew hard again. 
What will it be to-day ? 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Physiology and Phrenology” in our next. 


J. A. Laxwa@rorn’s Sonnets should have a place, if in our 
> crowded columns place could be found, We have been 


obliged to decline a great many verses lately from the 
Even for verse in type a long while space 
has been wauting. 


same cause, 





Gbhe 
ager, 
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not! ‘ so revolutionary, because there is 
8 inatural and convulsive, as the strain 
i the worldis by the very 
eress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 











THE OPENING YEAR AND OPENING WAR. 
Tue beginning of the year 1854 presents in some 
respects a parallel, in others a contrast, to the 
beginning of 1853. In January last the condition 
of the country was not only prosperous, but it had 
been so, and it continued to be so. We began the 
year with a rising revenue, notwithstanding the 
reduction of the sugar duties and the commutation 
of the window-tax, with Consols at par, and 
22,000,0007. in the Bank of England, with exports 
showing a progressive increase during the previous 
year over the year before it, and with everything 
promising a continuance of prosperity, save only 
in one momentous poiut ; the weather had been wet, 
and the hopes of a change to rescue the crops were 
disappointed by a continuance of weather in which 
cold alternated with damp, and the gloomy sky of 
January, 1853, finds its natural fruit in the dear 
bread of January, 1854. 

lt was expected that the prosperity would con- 
tinue, and it did continue, and has continued, 
notwithstanding some farther disappointments. 
The cotton trade appeared to have got well over 
the disturbances brought forward by false reports 
of a short cotton crop in America, when there was 
a redundant crop; but the export trade had been 
stretched to a point which forbade further expan- 





Other trades followed the prosperity of the great 
staples: building has increased immensely, not 
only in London, but even in secondary and third 
rate towns, and wages rose almost in all trades. 
The demand for a rise, however, was resisted in 
Stockport, and, though ultimately yielded there, 
it has been partially resisted in Manchester, and 
wholly in the district in which Preston is a 
centre; and thus it happens that we have the 
continued strike in Lancashire. The woollen 
trade has, upon the whole, been steady; coal 
and iron, which were flourishing at the com- 
mencement, have received a new impulse from 
the reduction of the import dutics in France. The 
flax trade is extending in the north of Ireland. 
The report of the American President of the uni- 
versal prosperity in the Union, and of reduction of 
import duties, especially that upon iron, to 25 
instead of 30 per cent., promises a further im- 

ulse to trade; and thus, notwithstanding the 
Cieh price of bread, and sundry new demands 
upon the poor-law, the condition of the country 
is really sound. Perhaps at no time after a short 
crop has the country been really so little distressed 
as it is now, the poor-rates so little burdened with 
paupers. Consols, indeed, are not at par, but they 
are at 943, have been again above 95, and are now 
oscillating about the level of 94. The speculators 
have used immense exertions twice over to create 
panics and bring Consols down ; they succeeded in 
reducing them below 90, but scarcely for a moment. 
Notwithstanding the adverse prospects abroad, 
such is the sound state of trade, and such the sub- 
stantial confidence in Government, Consols con- 
tinue comparatively high in price, with a perfectly 
firm market. ‘The dearness of bread was expected ; 
if the check in the cotton was not quite so much 
expected, it can be accounted for on causes not 
yeculiar to the year, and general prosperity can 
* accounted for on still broader causes. Our ex- 
pectation has been justified by its continuance, and 
on the same grounds we look forward with confi- 
dence to the year now opening. 

Politically there has been a very serious change. 
As at the end of 1852, so at the end of 1853, we 
have had a Ministerial crisis. 
Disraeli Cabinet broke up, and Lord Aberdeen 
induced the leading men of all parts to unite in 
forming a national Cabinet, conservative so far as 
discretion went, but liberal so far as it accepted 
the opinions of the community at large, and the 
duty of accomplishing deliberately sanctioned im- 
provements. The main function of the Cabinet 
was to restore that confidence in the Executive 
which had been shaken by the incompetency and 
inconsequence, end detected corruption of the 
previous Cabinet: that purpose was answered. 
Lord John, however, thought himself bound to 
introduce a Reform Bill, and this brought to a 
point the diilerence between Lord Palmerston 
and his colleagues, which appears to have turned 
mainly on the conduct of aflairs in the East. Lord 
Palmerston resigned his office on the 15th De- 
cember, he fulfilled the expectation of many by 
* continuing” in his oflice on the 24th. The Cabi- 
net is re-united, no longer for the purpose of esta- 
blishing confidence in the Executive among the 
English people, but for the purpose of maintain- 
ing in Europe the presence of a united Government 
and a united nation. 

That necessity is the more urgent from the 
changed aspect of foreign politics. At the close of 
1852, there was some very slight shadow of doubt 
as to the state of our relations with France; we 
have within the last few days drawn closer the firm 
alliance which has subsisted between the two 
countries; but Lord Palmerston’s continuance 
in office is understood to indicate that the Go- 
vernment adopts a very energetic policy in de- 
fending Turkey against Russia, The semi-Minis- 
terial Times has declared that ‘we are entering 
upon a state of war.” Russia is collecting new 
means of aggression from the extreme south to 
the extreme north, instigating Persia to disturb 
our frontiers in India, and commanding Sweden 


The Derby and | 


a 
to close her ports against us in the north. |; ; 
not to be supposed, however, that our own Go. 
vernment has been idle; it is evident that they 
have sought an alliance for us in Europe, amongst 
those states which incline to a constitutions} 
freedom. The people of England and America 
are daily learning better to understand the com- 
mon interest which they have in accepting the 
duty of being the Champions of Freedom for the 
world, Our colonies, from Australia to Nor:h 
America, have received the last gifts of self. 
goverument; the West Indies are offered the 
lsame, with pecuniary assistance for Jamaica: 
and, should our Ministers adopt a real na. 
tional policy, there is every reason to ‘ 
that they will enter nx the rR re 
awaits them with the support of a united empire. 
At the beginning of the year 1853 every hope 
would have turned upon the maintenance of 
peace; at the beginning of 1854 there is not a 
‘class which does not begin to feel resentment at 
| the forbearance too long shown to the common 
enemy. The exchequer is strong to sustain the 
Government ; trade Is preparing to accommodate 
itself to a new state of the world for a time: and 
the confidence, even of the timidest class in the 
country, is shown by the firmness of the quota- 
tions on the Stock Exchange. The promise of a 
declaration of war on the part of our Government 
is hailed with satisfaction by the people; and a 
hope is dawning that, instead of leaving the ex- 
tremes, Democracy and Absolutism, to fight out 
the weary fight of anarchy on the field of Euro 
our Government will unite with its natural allies 
—whether sovereigns or peoples —to make consti- 
tutional law respected, and to release the nations 
which the insolent leaders of Absolutism are un- 
justly holding in thrall. 








LORD PALMERSTON AND THE LANCASHIRE 
STRIKES. 

Tre working-classes who are on strike in the 
North have not yet responded to the challenge 
which they have reeeived from several quarters ; 
—they have not yet made good their assertion, 
that on commercial grounds the masters would be 
able to pay them ten per cent. more than the cur- 
rent rate in wages. 

We are well aware that in again calling our 
friends in the North to this point, we incur the 
r . . . 
risk of seriously damaging our popularity amongst 
them; at the same time that, assuredly, the 
masters will not consider us to be their o or 
friend. But we have quite another, and higher 
solicitude—to establish ie truth, and especially to 
/establish that practical truth upon which alone the 
working-classes can really stand. We know that 
after the first fit of impatience at reading our 
| words has passed, many who were irritated for 
, the moment will reeognise the friend whose honesty 
| prevents him from flattering ; and even if it were 
not so, even if the Leader depended on its working- 
class readers—which it does not—we would 
sooner let it go down, a sacrifice to truth, than 
| sustain it at the cost of aiding what we regard as 
| delusion. 

It is most important ‘that the working classes 
should see with perfect distinetness the actual 
| state of the case against them. In order that the 
'trae merits of their interest may be understood 
‘and appreciated, they ought to see the facts with 
‘the same kind of perfect distinctness with which 
| they see a piece of sculpture—it should stand out 
‘hard, with a distinct outline, so that no man can 
| mistake the point about which he is talking. 
| We have before us three documents, all of 
|which must have obtained much attention from 
| the working-classes: they are, first, an extract 
from an address to the “* Master Spinners and 
Manufacturers of Preston ;” next, a small pamphlet 
called ‘ The Strike, a letter to the working-classes 
on their position and movements; by a Lanca- 
shire Man ;”* and thirdly, Lord Palmerston’s reply 
to the Operatives’ executive council at Preston. 
Now although there is much in the Home Secre- 
tary’s letter which is indisputable, it appears to 
us, that not one of these documents fully hits the 
case. 

The Lancashire Man puts forward many argu- 
ments to show that the capitalist has a right to 
dictate his own terms for admission to work in 


* This little pamphlet is published by Mr. John Chapman 
of the Strand, pom by Messrs. Johnson and Hawson, 10 
Manchester. We say an extract of the address, for we have 
only secn that passage which. was published in the Zines; 
the entire statement has never been sent to us. 
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his own mill; that-if he cannot-werk at a com-}of these who take any interest in the recovery of| gary, in order that they might produce more, and 
mercial profit in England, he will go away ; that | English influence on the Continent, or in the pro-| that the Austrian exchequer might rake the eur 


if the cost of production be raised above a certain 


height in this country, we shall be unable to meet | 
the manufacturers of America, Belgium, Ger-| from the ordinary fashion. 
many, and France; and that probably, after the} Mr. Cobden, and other economists of his class, 


strike, all the hands who have 

of work will not be so-abonibel into employment. 
All this is true, and it will meet with the perfect 
concurrenee of those employers to whose class the 


It tells a few truths, delusive even to those who 
recognise their truth, because they are partial ; 
and it puts them in such language as would not 
invite, but repel the concurrence of the working- 
classes. 

The Address, in like manner, has of course re- 
ceived the acclamations of the author’s constitu- 
ents ; but it is equally calculated to delude them 
by the partial character of its truth; and it can 
have no force with those who perceive the truth 
in another light. The argument is mainly this. 
The author is endeavouring to show that the 
manufacturers must be wrong, if not dishonest, in 
saying that the cotton trade is less profitable than 
it used to be; and he works out his case by com- 
paring the declared value of exported cotton 
goods, month for month, in 1852 and 1853; the 
exports of 1853 showing a great increase. For the 
month of November, for example, the exports had 
increased from 4,855,666]. in 1852 to 6,168,626. 
in 1853—an increase of 1,312,960. Now this is 
no contradiction to the statement on the part of 
the manufacturers, That the gross aggregate value 
of the exports has increased, nobody has ever 
denied; but the question is, how many pieces go 
for that increased value? It will be found that 
the quantity has increased far more than the gross 
aggregate value. It is evident that while a larger 
number of lower-priced articles may form a larger 
aggregate sum of money, yet as there are more 
pieces and also more manufacturers to share the 
payment, and as the cost of production in raw 
material, wages, machinery, &c., bas not diminished 
in the same proportion, the profits have been greatly 
narrowed. Now the statement of the manufac- 
turers is this:—if they were to sufler a rise in the 
cost of production, the cost price would so nearly 
pte the selling price, that it would not be 
worth the manufacturer's while to keep his mill 
going, and he would rather give up business alto- 
gether. The manufacturer has as much right to 
strike as the working-man—both are using the right 
at present; both sides, however, cannot abstain 
from making some appeal to public opinion; but 
neither side has yet. rw the trouble to give that 
information in distinctness and in detail which 
would enable all the world to judge. 

Lord Palmerston has felt this difliculty. Nothing 
can be more creditable to him as a statesman than 
his frank ‘‘sympathy with a large number of a 
most deserving elass who have been led to think 
that they have been suffering under acts of injus- 
tice,” or his regret at their sufferings, and his re- 
cognition of the temper and moderation with which 
their memorial.is drawn. But, he says, it would 
be impossible for him, without much more detailed 
information than he possesses, to form a just 
Opinion on the merits of the points in dispute. 
Publie opinion, to which both sides appeal, cannot 

ronounce a judgment, because te side lays 
fore it information in detail, There is reason to 
fear that neither side forms a perfectly distinct ope 
prehension even of its own case, for want of the 
same explicit analysis of the facts. The working 
classes should try to give Lord Palmerston de- 
tailed information, of which he justly declares the 
want. They now have the challenge from the 
Home-office, and not only are they bound in 
honour to accept it, but the very endeavour to 
comply with the want that Lord Palmerston 
rightly feels, would constitute a study well worth 
the labour which undoubtedly it involves. 





THE POINT OF ATTACK IN AUSTRIA. 


ENGLisuMen understand bad government very 
distinctly when it presents itself in the shape of 
oppressive, and yet resultless, taxation. To tax 
people is “ vulgarly” regarded as an original sin 
of rulers; but to tax them without profit adds 
folly to crime. We have before called atten- 
tion to the state of the finances of Austria, and 
they are worth a continued attention on the part 


gress of constitutional freedom. We, indeed, 
apply this financial truth somewhat differently 
We do not hold with 





out themselves out that a nation cannot go to war whose finances are} our own met: 
deranged. 


| 


Lancashire Man belongs; but it is sail in that! although we have had instances of states making a| is fertile, 
“affable” kind of way which is peculiarly offen- | peace, because they had overspent their money on| what is timber in 
sive to those to whom it is addressed; and we! war, 1 ; 
know that it has been met amongst the working- | enormous sums had been sacrificed to the desire) taxable, acre for acre, e 
classes with a desire that it should be “ answered.” | for victory. 


There is no & prioré logic which can} 
rove any such proposition, and experience as 
ittle confirms the assertion as abstract logic ; for 


yet that argument has never prevailed antil | 


The United States of America often | 
harassed Washington with short supplies; but| 
still they did manage to find supplies enough to! 
— their independence. W en Napoleon | 
acked means, he rendered war self-supporting. | 
England did not feel financial exhaustion until she 

had spent nearly a thousand millions sterling. And 
Austria has kept up a war establishment through- 

out a great part of the peace, and has paid the’ 
expenses of the Russian auxiliaries, notwithstand. | 
ing the assurance of peace economists, that Austria | 
could not go to war because of the expense. So 

far as the expense of war is concerned, she incurs 

it already. 

Nevertheless, her financial condition must have 
great influence on her political prospects. It is 
the weak point ; but we ought to understand how 
that weak point is to be hit. Our readers will re- 
member that the ‘ Impartial Observer,” who 
wrote a rose-pink account of “The Present State 
of the Finance and the Currency in Austria,” 
endeavoured to show that all was in the most pro- 
mising condition. The annual deficit, he said, 
which had been 122,000,000 florins in the revolu- 
tionary year 1849, had fallen to 54,000,000 florins, 
and would be still less in the current year; he 
entered into minute particulars to show how the 
paper currency, with which Austria has from 
time to time raised the wind, was in process of re- 
demption; he 
as a means of keeping down the expenses; he 
described Lombardy as “recovering” after the 
revolutionary disorder of 1848, and he promised 


survey of the land-tax in Hungary. 

Now let us look at the working and the results 
of these promised plans. In Lombardy the plan 
is this: The people, as all aur readers know, are 


three cannot meet in the streets; people who hold 
revolutionary writings or “revolutionary ob- 
jects,” even unknown to themselves, if not still 
liable to death under Gorezkowsky’s proclama- 
tion, are liable, whether men or women, to be 
imprisoned and beaten by sticks in public; and, 
as we know, the rich are liable to have their pro- 
perty confiscated without inquiry. The Austrian 
Government announces to the Central Council im 
Lombardy the gross sum which it requires, and 
the loca 
assessing locally the distribution which the Cen- 
tral Council requires from them. Lombardy has 
cost Austria a great deal, in the military charges 
of reducing her to submission, and will probably 
continue to cost more than she did before 1848, 
because there is the incessant example of eonsti- 
tutional freedom and parliamentary representa- 
tion in Piedmont, next door to the Lombards, 
who eannot speak, meet, read, nor do anything 
but pay taxes. However, the expenses of keep- 
ing down the Lombards are dechning from what 
they were in 1848, and that is what the Austrian 
financier means when he says that “ Lombardy is 
recovering.” 

In Hungary the nobles commenced, in 1825, to 
surrender the privileges which they had too long 
held; and although the constitution was still disfi- 
gured, even down to 1849, with distinctions be- 
longing to a past age, few could be discontented 
with the progress which the country had made, 
and was still making, in practical freedom. Aus- 
tria has more than once appeared, like all despotic 
Governments, as the patron of the working classes 
for crooked purposes. To extinguish a nationality 
this conservative power, par erce/lence, preserver 
of order and saviour of society, organised a 





savage communistic terrorism, which has found 


{no parallel in revolutionary annals. The peasantry 


lin Gallicia were set to burn the mansions and to 
| murder the nobles at a fixed price per head, paid 
by Government; and the same authority con- 


| ceived the idea of freeing the peasants in Hun- 


yinted to a reduction of the army , 


new acquisitions to the exchequer from the | 
emancipation of the peasantry and from a new) 


kept in subjection by the most tyrannical means ; | 


municipalities have the privilege of | 


os to itself. A new survey of the land-tax has 
weR instituted; and, acc nding to the last report, 
the tax is levied ey tally in the central province of 
Austria, where the land has a value like that in 
ypolitan county, and in Hungary, an 
agricultural and past where there are 
etil! great er ise yp uns which have Leen likened to 


ral ¢ unty, 


the prairies of America. It is true that the land 
and that t! thnber i« of the best . but 

its native woods before it is 

brought to market® Befor Hungary coald be 
jually with Austria Proper, 


she should bave equal roa Is, and equal accessi- 
bility to markets. The impoverishing tendency of 
the new system is such, that even th peasantry 
feel little grat tude for the imperial favour. If by 
the exercise of mil tary « ontrol, the semi patriot, 
semi-profligate robbers, the Robin Hoods of Hun- 
gacy, have been put down, the place of the robber 
is supplied by the tax-gatherer, who comes to de- 
mand. in an alien tongue and insolent fashion, the 
black mail of imperial exaction. 

Now what prospect is there that this state of 
things will 5 ora! Let us The deficit 
which was to have diminished this year, amounts 
to 95,000,000 florins; the reduction of the forces 
which was to have been carried out, has been 
abandoned; and the paper money which was to 
have been redeenx d, has been subject to a new 
kind of maneeuvre It has been announced, that 
pv r received in payment of taxes will 
| be subject to a discount of 15 per cent This act 
on the part of the Austrian Government is as if a 
| bank were to offer to receive its own promissory 
| notes at a disconnt; but there is this difference — 
| that the notes ofthe banker are voluntarily received 
by somebody in the first instance, whereas the issue 
| of the Austrian paper is compulsory. Austria has 
been trying to borrow money, and for that purpose 
has made elaborat attempts to prove her credit 
sound. The pressure on the exchequer, therefore, 
which dictates this last swin ling trick, must be 
excessive and urgent; 


ner’, 


Thoney 
. 


yet Austria cannot forego 
| her military expenses, nor can she of course waive 
her exactions upon Li mbardy and Hungary— 
Lombardy and Hungary which abut close upon 
countries constitutional in their politics or free in 
their commerce, and stirred with the desire to 
shake off Absolutist oppressions. This is the weak 
point of Austria. She can go to war—notwith- 
standing the bankrupt excheqner, she docs go to 
war; may, despite the hatred it excites, she must 
grasp her provinces more cruelly in her claws, and 
must devour them more voraciously with her 
double beak. In proportion as Austria aspires to 
exercise her strength in Europe, she must make 
her own subjects hate her ~ two richest ap- 
purtenances, the Lombardo-Venetian provinces 
and the Hungarian kingdom, are her natural 
enemies—the natural allies of her enemies. 
RADOWITZ AND PRUSSIA’S THIRD 
OPPORTUNITY. 

Rapowrrz is dead. The statesman whose varied 
| lite had, at so important a period, been passed by 
the side of the Prussian throne, has been remove 
from the scene just as Prussia is once more called 
upon to select her destiny. Radowitz was a re- 
former who hail sympathies that commanded a 
response in the bosom of Frederick William. His 
peculiar mind enabled him to form a link between 
the severed trinity of feudality, German philo- 
sophy, and Anglican constitutionalism. Tis at- 
tempts at constitution-making, indeed, were more 
marred by mysticisin than distinguished by that 
grasp of practicabilities which enables men to coin- 
mand the situation. But we must remember, that i 
Radowitz proposed, Frederick William disposed ; 
that the statesman might not have been more 
practical, if he had proposed measures unlikely to 
be accepted by the monarch whose fiat was 
awaited. He was the equerry that, in the ragged 
and unfamiliar path of refurim, led the horse of a 
, king with a timid heart and an uncertain head ; 
and of course he was oblived to accommodate his 
guidance to the foibles of his charge. | He has 
now gone, and should Frederick William once 
more need to take horse for that tronblous path, 
he will perhaps miss his faithful equerry. 
| For, unquestionably, Prussian has now a third 
| Opportunity, after baving missed two of so promis- 
ing a character. In 1848, when the spontane- 
| ous heaving of Europe loosened Germany to its 
| foundations, the King of Prussia had the first of 
these three opportunities. The way had been 
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prepared fby*him by many measures of internal) 
reform, agd especially by two. Hardenberg’s | 


emfivexpptipa pf the land and the peasants hadcon-; many without compromising himself in relations | laws against bribery, on the 


cidtuted te 


federation. 
take his place as the constitutional leader of Ger- 


mae ae 
The opportunity is offered to him to 


While the ballot is rejected as am ineffectual 
| defence to the voter, it is to repeal all 
ground that laws 


-ctions of the multitude to the throne, ; with any Uncle John of Austria, or traflicking with | which have evidently but little public sentiment 


and corGolidated the internal strength of Prussia. | democratic transactions. It is strange that Russia’s|to support them, and have failed for, so many 


And the military organisation of the country, | 
which renders the people and the anny nearly, 


oppor sanity should open just as she loses Frede- 
rick William's old equerry in the path of refurm, 


| generations, are clearly useless, while probably 
they prevent the growth of the public sentiment 


me, also furnished that political system which, , But though we must regret that faithful, if doubt- which could alone suppress the practiee. We 
nder the hands of a strong popula Govern- | ful leader, we may console ourselves with the re-| could afford to spare a useless law, and had better 
ment constitutes the most powerful form of | flection, that perhaps the statesman who had grown | do so, than that the maintenance of it should 


national strength. The Zollverein had already | 
drawn round Prussia many of the minor states, | 
Liberals in other states of Germany also regarded | 
Frederick William as a man who would be pre- 

pared to mtroduce amongst them, if not democra 

tic principles, at all events some such regulated | 
freedom as that which had been familiarized to hin | 
by his visits to England. We are inclined to sup- | 
pose that Frederick William would gladly have been 
netitutional leader of Germany, but his 
intellect, courage, and will were not strong enough 
fur the place: his hands could not find the heart | 


the great cx 


to relinquish their hold on familiar prerogatives, | 
nd after illusory love-letters to his * beloved | 
Berliners,” his cowardice took the common form 
f cruelty ; he cannonaded the Berliners for their 
hoo demonstrative selse of their own political existe 
ence, interrupted his own Parliament in its cons 
Litutional work, and broke with the revolution 
which he might have directed. The first opportu- 
nity Was gone. 

Another was offered. In the little state of 
Hesse-Cassel, an impotent Prince, literally backed | 
Ly only one single individual, attempted the most 
impudent revolution which despotism ever sance | 
tioned. He broke the constitution which Hesse- | 
Cassel had enjoyed. The entire nation—the 
chambers, the judges, the upper classes, and the } 
the whole population unanimously appealed | 
from the revolutionary King and his Minister, | 
Hlassenpilug, to the constitution and to the law. | 
he Prince and his Minister fled. Austria ad- | 
vanced with an army to reinstate those two} 

Prussia advanced on the other side to 

ipport the constitution, The armies of Prussia | 
and Austria met—shots were exchanged—Prussia | 
compromised—the Prince was re-enthroned—the | 
nstitution was crushed. 

Hesse-Cassel, Prussia might have fought the | 
battle of Constitutional law against Absolute law- 
lossness, and the King might once more have been 
recognised as the true leader of the German 
people. But the second opportunity was lost. 

By the accidents of 


lower 


vitators : 


The third now offers itself. 
Ktusso-Turkish disputation in the East, coupled 
with the common European sense that Russia has | 
overstrained her insolence, to say nothing of the 
circumstances which raised questions between 
Austria and other thrones and their peoples, there | 

every prospect that the whole of Europe will 
ce more be east loose for the strongest to take 
the government. Who shall be the strongest ? 
the answer of that question would be the predie- | 

m of the victory in that war, of the rulers 
that will remain after the storm. 
nay be one of those rulers.  This> time, at 
ll events, nations which were laggard before 

-England most especially—now perceive that 
the contest which was raging between Ab- 
lutism and Democracy must be resumed. for 
universal revolution or universal tyranny, unless 
constitutional law can assert its presence in the 
ficld, and ean reduce the other two extremes to 
submission, France, strangely as she is situated 
internally, unites with England to combat the 
uveat bravo of lawless despotism. Europe there- 
fore is taking sides, and Prussia is asked on which 
side she will stand. The question is important for 
Europe, but still more important for Prussia. 
Che King might now recover his good name 
ind the eredit he once had. In the interval since 
the lost opportunities of 48 and °30, Austria has 
developed her attempts to league Southern Ger- 
many against Prussia, Austria has also proved 
how little sympathy she has with Germany at 
ll, and how precarious is her own hold on that 
heterogeneous empire, which she will be unable to 
keep from disruption should her armies be em-! 
ployed about other work. Austria is at onee a| 
rival whom Prussia might rejoice to be rid of, and 
an antagonist whom it would be easy to crush. | 
Should) King Frederick William discern. the 
true bearing of the alliance with the Western | 
Powers, he would, ipso facto, become, throughout | 
all German ground stronger than Austria, the | 
non-German power of Germany; he would be- 
come, tpso facto, the leading sovereign in that 


Prussia | 


| them. 


On that small ground | . 


stiff in old fashions of statesmanship anterior to 
"48 and ‘50, might not be the best of guides in the 
troubled path of °54. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 

Tue new number of the Westminster Review, 
published this day, contains a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of a subject which has 
hitherto been consigned to the melancholy lucu- 
brations of doctrinaires in theory and borough- 
mongers in practice. When we have briefly 
indicated the scope and substance of the paper to 
which we desire to call the serious attention of 
our readers, it will, we think, be allowed, whatever 
opinions may be formed of the writer's conclusions, 
that his treatment of the subject is at once broad 
and practical, comprehensive and direct; his 
principles generous and positive, and his point of 
view large and statesmanlike. We reserve our 
own criticism of details, while we present such an 
abstract of the article as may facilitate to the 
general reader that attentive consideration which 
its substantial merits, no less than the time and 
place of its appearance, appear to demand. 

The writer, after adverting to the causes of the 
quietness with which the question of reform is 
now approached, notices the distrust of the 
working classes which still haunts those above 
Taking this distrust, however, as a fact 
which can only be gradually got rid of, he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the question with the fact taken 
into account. First, however, he argues that the 
question ought not to be postponed ; for that we are 
in more favourable circumstances for its discussion 
than the inevitable periodic crises of our com- 
mercial system are likely to permit for a long 
time to come. Of these crises a theory is given 
in a note on principles we cannot now stay to 
discuss, but which may justly claim most careful 
attention. 

Next are considered the several principles or 
devices on which proposals for reform have been 
made to rest ;—*‘ representation co-extensive with 
direct taxation,” household suffrage, property 
qualification in general, and the natural equality 
of men. ‘The practical difficulties attending the 
latter basis are admitted, while the truth of the 
principle itself is maintained, and its place in the 
theory of reform pointed out. The qualities a 
Government must have in order to be strong and 
stable are next considered, and then a question is 
propounded on the answer to which nearly all the 
details of reform depend, viz.—Is representation to 
be that of classes or persons? If of classes or in- 
terests, then inequalities in relation to numbers 
are no blemish; if of persons or réyhts, then m- 
equalities are injustice. But then, pursues the 
writer, this again depends on the general purpose 
of our legislation. If it is a simple defence of | 
rights, and is to be of a nature to apply to all men 
alike, and impartially, then the representation 
ought to be that of persons ; and this, it is as- 
serted, it ought eventually to become. But ours 
is now a legislation in a great degree for interests, 
and as long as it remains so we shall have, by the 
force of cireumstances, an unequal and confused 
representation of classes. This kind of represen- 
tation, as well the principles on which it rests, 
are rejected as final bases ; while, however, the 
practical necessity of bearing with them for the 





expose law to the ignominy of perpetual failure, 
Bribery is shown historically to have inereased 
just as Parliament has admitted interests, as distin- 
guished from rights, to become the subject-matter 
of legislation; and until this great cause of its 
existence is got rid of, it seems unlikely the prac- 
tice should be suppressed by mere law. 

The next proposal is to effect an entire revision 
of the electoral system every ten years, or, rather, 
to convert the existing limited franchise into a 
trust of only ten years’ duration, renewable, with 
necdful modifications, at the expiration of each 
decennial period; during each such period it is 
proposed to require that at least two gencral 
elections should have taken place. On this de- 
cennial revision reliance is om for a gradual 
purification of the system, and a gradual drawing 
of it nearer to true principles. 

After noticing various plans of reform, and the 
books in which they are proposed or advocated, 
the writer turns to an entirely different view of 
the subject. He asserts that improvements in the 
process of drafting from the mass of the com- 
munity the persons to be entrusted with the 
making of Jaws must fail in great part of their 

urpose, unless the practice and functions of 
*arliament itself be reformed also. The enor- 
mous mass of the private bill department of 
legislation is pointed out, together with the vast 
evils which it entails. It overpowers the strength 
of Parliament, absorbs its attention, degrades its 
intellectual character, unfits it for the calm 
consideration of great principles, and forces 
on it the duties of a legislation to be effected 


| haste, confusion, and on insufficient acquaint- 


ance with facts. To individuals the injustice 
of the system is what would be felt if every 
ease of litigation in our law-courts had to 
pass through the Parliament; and the plainest 
principles of individual and publie liberty are 
violated hy the Legislature still. retaining in its 
own hands the determination of cases which have 
become generic in their character, and which 
ought to be determined elsewhere by other au- 
thorities, on principles laid down by the Legisla- 
ture and known to all. 

To remedy these evils as well as to supply a 
serious want in our constitution, which has ec- 
curred through the invasion of our ancient local 
institutions, it is then proposed to divide the 
United Kingdom into districts of four or five 
counties each, and to give to each a local legisla- 
ture, to which should be committed the investiga- 
tion and primary enactment. of all private bills, 
and also such matters of local legislation as should 
affect only the district itself. On this plan the 
Supreme Legislature would be relieved of all that 
lowers its capabilities and embarrasses its action, 
and would be occupied in the settlement of gene- 
ral principles, and in, superintending and con- 
trolling the application of them through the local 
legislatures. 

We cannot further extend this notice by ad- 
verting to the arguments by which these several 
proposals are sustained: for them, and for much 
we have not been able to notice at all, we must 
send our readers to the article itself. 





THE LAST REQUEST OF THE CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 





present is admitted. 


Punic discussion has had its legitimate effect in 


But if classes are to be represented, we ought, | compelling Ministers to abandon the absurd and 


it is urged, to admit not only the wealthy but the 


poor, who are now scareely represented at all; | es Fund of the Civil 


and we ought to admit them not merely as voters, 


ing the 
ts; or 
rather, we should say, it. has had half its legitimate 


unjust. system hitherto in force res 


when they may be swamped by superior numbers | effect, in compelling Ministers to. abandon that 
or intimidation, but by means of boroughs spe-| absurd system, but we fear without compe 


cially selected, so as to afford them members | 
capable of speaking in their own sense. Twenty | 
or thirty “working men’s boroughs, enfranchised | 
by universal sufirage,” not, like the Tower Ham-| 
lets, too large for them to work, nor, like Stam-| 
ford, overridden by a single landlord, are: the | 
means by which it is suggested they may be | 


m 
them to adopt a more rational system. They ta 
of a mere Tubdasiiek giving the absurdity 
without an effective substitute. Should they do 
that their conduct will. be something like the 
behaviour of a woman who has ‘been convinced 
that her conduct has not been quite correct, and 
immediately cuts the friends who remonstrate 


admitted to a voice in the Legislature, at once | with her. - 


eflective for good to all classes, and calculated to 
give no alarm to any, 


The general character of the present system is 
‘well known. In 1829 the Ministers of the Crown 
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conceived the idea of making the Civil Servants 
contribute towards an allowance madeé to them on 
superannuation. It was agreed that they should 
contribute one-half, and they were rated at 5 
er cent. on salaries above 100/., and at 2} per 
cent. below that amount. The old salaries were 
not disturbed. As the allowance, however, is 
very small, the Civil Servants usually delay as 
long as possible the sentence of crea, enya, 
most of them dying in harness. This is the case 
with the new men, with those whose appoint- 
ments date subsequently to 1829. The effect has 
been that those who contribute to the Super- 
annuation Fund receive very little in return for 
their contribution: they pay for the superannua- 
tion of those who pay nothing; and they also pay 
unacknowledged tax to the State. For Latta of 
forming a fund, as the name professes, what the 
State does is simply to pocket the money. Now 
if the money had been really funded, it would not 
only have paid for superannuations, but it would 
have formed a provident fund to meet pensions 
fur the dependents of the Civil Servants, and 
which would have sufficed to provide for the pen- 
sions for all time to come without any further 
assessment. So that the modern Civil Servants 
who are taxed and get so little, provide for the 
past, and for the indefinite future, but not for 
themselves. Ariosto, the Italian poet, who 
adopted the device of bees smoked out from their 
hive with the motto “ Sic vos non vobis,” might 
have been a Civil Servant. 

There is now no difference of opinion as to the 
njustice of this arrangement, and it is understood 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to 
relinquish the assessment of the 5 or 2} per cent., 
and to grant pensions of superannuation for Civil 
Servants out of the bounty of the Crown. The gene- 
ral committee of the Civil Servants object. They 
say, very justly, that the service has become used to 
pay the dedinetions, and that there is no necessity 
to abandon the assessment ; that the fund already 
accumulated in the hand of Government gives 
them a moral right to be considered in disposing 
of that accumulation; and they desire that while 
assessment should be continued, the proceeds 
should be devoted to form a provident fund. 

[f the deduction were relinquished, the virtual 
effect would be a gratuitous rise of salary, in the 
proportion of 2$ per cent. for the lower salaries, 
and of 5 per cent. for the higher. Now this would 
be not a very great advantage ; for while it would 
be a sort of Christmas gratuity to the less pro- 
vident, it would only be a trifle more to the income 
of the more provident, and would do nothing 
towards that which the service most desires—a 
safe, certain, and well regulated provident fund. 

Mr. William Farr, of the Registrar-General’s 
Office, has shown how an insurance may be pro- 
vided by annual payments suited to the circum- 
stances of the contributor, and modified in this 
particular manner,—that if the payment should 
be temporarily suspended or cease, still the actual 
value of the amount accrued by accumulation 
might be secured for its ultimate purpose. Thus, 
a person who made an annual payment to secure 
for himself an annuity under certain conditions, 
another payment to secure an allowance in sick- 
ness, and athird payment to secure an allowance 
for his survivors, would be sure of receiving a 
pension to some amount apportioned to 








lis 


actual payments—althongh sickness might have | 


disabled him from contributing his payment ; and 
he would secure the allowance to his survivors, 


although sickness or superannuation had cut off 


his payment on that score. In other words, Mr. 
Farr shows how savings might be laid up, and dis- 
tributed for three purposes, with an absolute ap- 
propriation for them, in lieu of the present plan 
of insurance, which is caleulated on the pro- 
bability that if payments be stopped the accumu- 
lated amount will be forfeited. These tables are 
peculiarly suited to the Civil Service, since the risk 
of superannuation and cessation are comparatively 
small. The narrow amount of the salaries in the 
Civil Service, however tends to check any volun- 
tary insurance, and a voluntary insurance is less 
desired, for this reason. 
upon the civil servant consists of the claims 
widows and children; and this is a claim whi 
few men of humanity can resist, notwithstandi 
the more intimate but remoter claims on behal 


ch 


finite period. Now every man would prob 
inclined to insure for his wife 
could be certain, in the first place, of being pro- 


tected from that pressing claim in the mean time, 








One of the charges | 
of | participators; and if the Tories cannot defend 


ng defenceless, But on 
. alf of reference to Mr. Disracli—What is political 
the contributor’s own wife or child at some inde- ‘morality ?—we have 


probably be individual for a reproach due to a system and a 
and children, if he 
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and also if he were sure that the custom of 
charitable contributions would not be continued. 
At present he counts upon a kind of higgledy- 
piggtedy ehance. He would much rather reduce 
it to certainty; bat he must have the consent of 


can be obtained. We are not withont grounds in 
saying that this is the prevalent feeling of the 
service ; since the general committee have made 
the inquiry of all the public servants in London 


and Dublin, and have obtained an ‘affirma- 
tive response of 88 per cent. of the whole 
number. ‘The minority of !2 per cent. is 


variously distributed into those who made no 
return from absence or sickness, those who prefer 
the present system, those who would be co of 
the simple release of the reductions, and sated of 
unclassified opinions. The proposed plan of in- 
surance would be guaranteed by the actual aceu- 


bute would be certainty and uniformity; and the 
request for so much assistance on the part of Go- 
vernment from its own servants can scarcely be 
disregarded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





YOUNG TORYDOXY. 

Ir seems we committed a mistake in considering 
seriously the position in the religious world as- 
sumed by our young Tory contemporary. We 
humbly ask pardon for having indulged the illusion 
for a moment. It is plain that its professions on 
the subject of religion had no purpose, exeept 
what belongs to an apocryphal faction ; that they 
constituted not a confession of faith, but an 
apology for a hit at the Coalition, whom it is not 
our business to defend. 

The retort in the Press of last week leaves no 
doubt as to this. No doubt our young Tory friends 
are quite right in turning away from the gravest 
discussion with a schoolboy’s scoff. We are not 
ashamed to express regret, for ourselves, that we 
have been betrayed into supposing that they were 
in earnest—even on the subject of religion. 





POLITICAL MORALITY.* 

Oxr’s enemies don’t often write books; but it 
is a great advantage when they do; for then the 
assailed meets face to face, and can deal with 
the hoarded hate, and all it can suggest, of all 
whom he has conquered —or forgiven, Some gen- 
tleman—as a politician, we suspect he belongs to 
the tea party—has written a book against Mr. 
Disracti; not a light guerilla pamphlet, but an 
artillery-division book—a solid quarts, of about 
640 massive pages. This is “ A Literary and Po- 
litical Biography,” “ addressed to the new gene- 
ration ;’—the object being to “expose” the real 
ehuracter of Mr. Disracli, and to point a disas- 
trous moral to his sinister career. The writer | 
acknowledges that he is terrified by the cheers | 
with which the Oxford under-graduates saluted | 
Vivian Grey when he entered the theatre to re- | 
ceive his degree ; and this painfully proper person 
appeals to the cheerers against their idol—who, | 
sure of the affection of the advancing, is supposed 
to be able to afford indifference to the doubts of 
the receding, generation. Such a warning, based 
jupon the political application of the thrilling 
istory of Tom who didn’t care, is worthy of a 
_schoolmaster’s views of the exigencies of contem- | 
| porary politics ; and the style of the exhortation is 
| the style of one who has always been a boy among | 
men. 

We are not aware whether the Peelite party, 
who have to face the session with but one dread— 
the dread of Mr. Disraeli—have put up a peda- 
gogue to print this pretentious lecture. But it 
lis very certain that, as Mr. Disraeli’s power will, 
jnext session, depend on the point of what be says, 
‘not on his own character for virtue. a solemn 
silliness like this book will but aggravate the 
isting of the sarcasm, and the world’s enjoyment 
of it. 

Whatever Mr. Disraeli’s crimes, we are not | 








| 





their adopted and their champion, then he is 
the question raised, in 


to object to singling out an 


~« The Right Honourable Benjamin. Disraeli, M.P. A 


the whole before the full benefit of the change | 


mulations ; that which Government would contri-| 





Literary and Political Biography, addressed to the New 
Generation. Bentley. 1854. 16s.° - 


| 
| 


class. Personally, Mr. Disraeli does not afflict 
us, cither as a writer or as a politician: and it is 
odd that the serene essavist of these complacent 
640 pages has undertaken to guard youth against 
the seductiveness of a writer whom he regards 
only as a writer of persiffage, and of a politician 


lwho is only a “ phosphorescent” satirest. We 
leannot see Mr. Disracli’s sins. His asenlant 
supposes that Mr. Disraeli has carried per. 


sonal and political satire to an excess unprece- 
|dented in our history: and such a supposition 
is natural in a person whose knowledge of Parlia- 
inentarv history enables him to assert tliat Gerard 
Hamilton was the only man who ever made a sue- 
cessful first speech in the Commons. We have 
great faith in the usefulness of p Hitical insolence ; 
we believe the horror of a mof 1s not less offi etual 
than a knowledve of the law of frungye achment m 
keeping statesmen in order. We are also quite 
sure that a satirist cannot snceeed, unless he hap- 
pens to be right; and that « libel does no harm, 
hevond a momentary mischief, if the assertion be 
not true, But it eannot be denied, that of all the 
wit ever manifested in Parliamentary and political 
debate, the wit of Mr. Disraeli is the most polished. 
He was never once called to order in his most ex- 
cited—and they were perhaps malignant—analy- 
sed of ‘the bizarre character and coarse carver of 
Peel; and in republishing those novels and 
sketches, which the awful author of the “ Biogra- 
phy” denounces, in decent sorrow, as disgraceful 
for their poisoned personalities, it is remarkable 
that Mr. Disraeli has not, in a deliberate revisal, 
seen occasion to alter a syllable. This last cir- 
cumstance, indeed, should have been considered 
by our author, were he not too sad to be syllogis- 
tic, as the complete refutation of one of his main 
propositions—that Mr. Disracli must be a political 
profligate to consent to lead Tories without be- 
lieving in Toryism. Bolingbroke, this writer says, 
could not be a real ‘Tory leader, because he was an 
infidel, consequently incredulous of the Chureh 
creed, on which ‘Toryism depends. Now it hap- 
pens that no Tory leader, except Percival, has, 
since 1800, given any clear proot that he believed 
in a tittle of the tenets of the Church he upheld. 





But. at least, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Disraeli is the most honest of all these Pro- 
testant and Tory chiefs; for whatever the 


facility with which he has accepted the position a 
caste of Crétins, needing him, were compelled to 
offer him, there can be no doubt whatever that in 
all hie works he has expressed with the utmost 
candour his profuund contempt, in principle and 
detail, for Church and State. He has justified 
the Jews for the crucifixion: he has ridiculed 
the aristocracy: he has analysed the Venetian 
constitution; and he has declared that in Eng- 
land there are “two nations.” The preat error of 
those who study such a biography as that of Mr. 
Disraeli is in applying to him a set of moral rules 
which would be even only partially applicable to a 
Burke or a Canning—native adventurers. Mr. 
Disraeli is not merely a professed adventurer, but he 
isa professed foreign adventurer. ‘Thotnas Paine, in 
a French assembly, was more French than Mr. Dis- 
raeli is in an English assembly. ‘3, Sir, have no 
hereditary or class convictions,” he told the House 
of Commons: and all his superiority, as a critic of 
polities, springs from the fact that he can have no 
political passions, being no patriot—that he can 
have no politieal prejadices, having no local prin- 
ciples. ‘This superiority sustains him against all 
charges of syeophantic inconsistency in alternating 
his partialities among parties. His sole object, as 
a professed foreign adventurer, who never dis- 
gunses his notions of the degradation of the country 
in which his lot is cast, is to gain‘power—or, if not 
power, fame; purely, if possible: but at all events 
power or fame: and when the Tories clect him to 
the captaincy they, not he, are dieyraced—they do 
not use him—he uses them. He told the world 
when he was only nineteen that it was his oyster ; 
and he has ever since kept the «word wherewith to 
reach the fish—or the pearl—flashing in the 
world’s eyes. 

The prolonged and decorous howl of this Bio- 
graphy could only be excused by the display 
of proof that Mr. Disracli is a sinner a 
saints —a solitary black sheep among a mik 

ock. This genteel purist appears to take for 
granted, like so many innocent Englishmen, that 
their “ House” is “in order,” and that an ad- 
venturous burglar, of unronutine matmers, has no 
business in it. But in estimating both the im- 
morality and the danger of Mr. Disraeli, we must 
inquire—what has he done? An “ if” in history 
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is the resource of eccentric historians. If Alci- | 
biades had madea hit at Syracuse, Greece, not | 
Rome, might have been mistress of the world. | 
If Montealm, in America, or Lally, in India, had 
conquered the English, there never would have 
been a French Revolution, and England would 
have become a third-rate power. But if there | 
had been no Mr. Disraeli, would British politics | 
have been purer? Was it Mr. Disraeli who re- 
tained the ote on selfish and stupid ; or 
did he only turn to account the already-created 
Marquises of Carabas — Lord George Bentinck and | 
Lord Derby? Was he the cause of the electoral | 
corruption which was exhibited by the conntry at | 
the last general election? Mr. Disraeli, clearly, is | 
the consequence, not the creator of a system ; only 
in a very bad system indeed could Mx. Disraeli, 
with such tactics as he has adopted, have been 
a success, A state is generally worthy of its states- 
men, a people of its heroes, Our Brutus attributes 
the condition, and assigns the future, of Rome to 
Cesar, as Madame de Stael believed French politi- 


cal scoundrelism and servitude the effects of the 


inhuman genius of Bonaparte. A sounder view, 
however, is, that Mr. Disraeli and Mr. George 


Hudson are the creatures of political and social | 


corruption—perhaps also the victims of it. States 
—says this author, who refers, with schoolboy 
acuteness, to Greece and Rome—States sink when 
public men forget the laws of public morality and 
private virtue. So they do: but not for that 
reason; it is because the public applaud these 
improper heroes. Mr. Disraeli’s career is a ca- 
reer of shifts, and shams, and combinations; but 
he has, in some sense, redeemed his own errors 
by the keenest anatomy of the want of intellect 
and the want of principle of all the contemporary 
statesmen whose careers have been like his own. 
This shocked moralist complains that Mr. Disraeli, 
as a writer, has made Rigby ridiculous, and as 
a politician, is always sneering and laughing 
at “our most distinguished” public men. Why 
should he not? Rigby was Gil Blas; and the 
punishment of human contempt was to be in- 
tlieted, not by 640 pages of intlated rebuke, such 
as this, but by a Le Sage’s sketch, such as Co- 
ningsby’s. And why should Mr. Disraeli be im- 
molated, as the Pevlites are perpetually demand- 
ing, on the altar of Sir Robert Peel? This en- 
lightened nation is partial to that statesman’s 
name: he wronged parties, but he righted a 
people. But, if it be true, as our sages tells us, 
that the constitution is only to be carried on by 
“party Government,” are parties to forgive 
traitors? Sir Robert Peel, several successive 
times, betrayed the confidence of honest gentle- 
men: and he merited every castigation which he 
received: and, at least, not for him is to be 
claimed delicacy in the rebukes of opponents, for 
on two occasions, to the two most distinguished of 
modern House of Commons’ personages, he, him- 
self, had resort to dastard and vulgar satire,—he 
hinted in 1828 that Canning kept office because 
Canning was poor, and his only reply in 1846 to the 
magnificent—and as long as party orations are 
read, immortal—attacks of Mr. Disraeli, was the 
suggestion that in 1841 Mr. Disracli would have 
been very glad to take office from him. Who are 
Mr. Disraeli’s victims now? Sir James Graham, 
who is not only as unprincipled, but dull; Lord 
Palmerston, who would be more dangerous but 
for Mr. Disraeli; Lord Aberdeen, who needs cri- 
ticism; and Lord John Russell, who was only 
saved, from 1846 to 1851, from worse disasters by 
Mr. Disrael’s opposition. Are any of these men 
so loftily pure, or so palpably wise, that we could 
do without the relentless and daring penetration of 
Mr. Disraeli? We do not believe that, in reard 
to any of these competitors, he is influenced 
by private hate. At least, he need not envy 
them ; he faces Mr. Gladstone, as the second hero, 
in the shrewdest assembly in the world ; and, even 
if personal hate were at work, we should not think 
less of aman who is a good hater. Undoubtedly, 
it Improves the piquancy of debates;—and if the 
State is being ruined, let us at least be amused. 
The moral, then, of this elaborately announce’, 
and intimidatingly pretentious, work, glances 
from Mr. Disraeli to the class among whom he is 
only one actor, And since the public, as in regard 
to Sir Robert Peel, is pleased with men in propor. 
tion to the benefits they confer, a consideration of 
Mr. Disraeli’s career is well caleulated to increase 
his popularity. In the first place, he has amused 
and is likely to amuse the nation. In the next 
place, whatever he has done among factions and 
confederations, for or against them, he has served 


the people in confounding and confusing “ Go- 
vernment by party.” His books have had a vast 
influence in ssing the people with a =, oa 
conception of the delusive history of the Whig 
party. And his speeches from 1847 to 1851— 
ending with his Budget—have succeeded in de- 
stroying the Protectionist, or Tory, party. And 
his personal position and potency, when next 


| session pone will be a complete demonstration 
|that Par 


iament must be very much in need of 


Reform, VINDEX. 





THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 


No, XVI. 

THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

|\I once met that celebrated political critic, the 
|“intelligent foreigner.” He was desirous of study- 
ling our free institutions; and I, proud of the privi- 
| leges of a Great Briton, obtained him “ orders” for 
the galleries of both Houses. It was a double debate 
night: both Houses were sitting; and the Lords sat 
late,—there was no opera that evening; and our 
| noble aristocracy were consequently being so good as 
to arrange the destinies of one of our finest colonies. 
We got first into the Commons, the People’s House 
of which we are all so gratified to speak, and I pointed 
out, in succession, to the intelligent foreigner, all the 
young Lords and Honourables with whose names I 
had the pleasure of being acquainted. To informa- 
tion of this kind, the intelligent foreigner, puz- 
zled, as he always is, merely replied “ Ah.” 
I then directed his attention to other Mem- 
bers, such as Mr. Bright, Mr. Osborne, and 
various plain Misters—I am afraid I even said 
“Cobden,” “ Ricardo,” “Smith,” and so on; and, 
apparently, not struck by the sight of these far- 
famed deputies, the sagacious but perplexed foreigner 
still confined his comment to an ejaculation hardly 
worthy of his well-known intellect. When I found 
that [ had shown all the notabilitics,—those whom J 
knew,—I proposed that we should have a look at the 
Upper House. Fortunately for my talented but not 
loquacious friend, this chamber was full,—Lord 
Derby was speaking, Lord Lyndhurst had been, the 
Duke was expected to speak, and Lord Brougham 
had spoken several times. Here, also, I named all 
the names, and with a facility which convinced the 
strangers around me, who grew respectful, and made 
inquiries beginning with “ Sir,” that I must at least 
be a valet to a peer. But I made no impression 
on the intelligent foreigner. His eyes expanded; he 
was wondering with his usual vigour. The division 
came, the Ilouse decided that the colony could not 
possibly judge of its own affairs, particularly not 
whether the Governor was an assassin, though he 
had hung ten per cent. of them—and we were turned 
out. The intelligent foreigner was tired; and we 
walked home, being bullied out of the building by 
policemen, who incessantly discovered that we were 
in the Peers’ way. Timid at the prolonged tacitur- 
nity of my companion, and afraid, lest he should 
have been led to unfavourable notions of our free 
institutions, by the slight respect which the police 
had exhibited to me, a freeman, I did not venture to 
| put a decided question to him for some time. THe, at 
| last, having made up his mind, answered thus:— 
|(I do not attempt his picturesque English)—“ The 
\ difference between the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords is, that in the House of Commons 
only half the deputies have small heads, and that in 
the House of Lords all the deputies have small 
| heads.” 

Struck by this remark, which applied to our illus- 
trious aristocracy, who so patriotically practice 
silence and stares in the Commons in order to fit 
themselves for the duties of their rank in the Lords, 
I subsequently studied, with peculiar interest, this 
feature in our institutions,—the small heads of our 
Governing Classes: and as I found that the intelli- 
gent foreigner was right, as he invariably is when 
lout of his own country, I was enabled, possessed of 
this fact, to account for many things which had pre- 
| viously puzzled, and, indeed,—as I fully appreciate 
| the sentiment of that gushing poet, the Right 

Honourable Lord John Manners, with reference to 
our old nobilitie,—distressed me. This was a fact 
Which answered the question—Why so few of our 


| 








a 
society and the glory of our country (whatever the 
town may say), obtain distinction in the world,— 
why even in their own political world they have to 
hire statesmen as they hire cooks? Can it, indeed, 
be true that our aristocracy is worn out,—just like 
all preceding and contemporary aristocracies? It js 
a humiliating conclusion; but every physiologist is 
a democrat, and it is to be feared that this conclusion 
is not to be resisted. Small heads are a beauty, as 
also are small extremities; small heads, like smal) 
ears, parts of the head, are the evidences of breed, 
or of what is called ‘* blood:” and it is obvious that 
the physical refinement which is the characteristic of 
an idle class is a proof of mental degeneracy. The 
man who founds a house must be a first-rate man, 
and his characteristics continue long through his 
race; but as soon as the house gets settled it 
gets dull :—strength only coming after struggle — 
brains with labour. Clever men have seldom clever 
sons, for the sons have place and fortune ready made, 
with no need for effort: and how can we expecta 
clever man to have a clever great-great-grandson, 
unless the earlier descendants spend all the money, 
which the British aristocracy provide against by 
entail? And when three or four generations go on, 
reposed in facile grandeur, the big-headed founder 
is represented by a little-headed peer; if he is a 
tenth or twelfth peer, probably slightly cracked, 
somewhat cretin, and tolerably imbecile. Some 
aristocracies hold out a long time. The Roman and 
the French kept themselves fighting, and in tolerably 
good mental order, until the Marius and the Richelieu 
period, when it became a fashion to be, not heroes, 
but dandies. The Venetians were magnificent at 
two periods: when they were fighting for their 
State’s pre-eminence in Italy, and when they had to 
fight for their own existence,—a struggle for life being 
as good as any other struggle to cultivate the mind. 
For a similar reason cleverer nobles went back to 
Paris with the Bourbons than fought against the Re- 
public with the Duke of Brunswick. For a similar 
reason the Orleans Princes were always cleverer than 
the Bourbon Princes; as, for a similar reason, the 
youngest son of a peer, dull dog as he is, is generally 
not so dull a dog as the eldest son; while peers’ 
daughters are always cleverer as women (particu- 
larly poor peers’ daughters) than peers’ sons are a3 
men. It is well known that the Whig peers of Eng- 
land are ordinarily cleverer than the Tory peers; and 
the palpable reason is, that the Whigs were so long 
in opposition—an opposition being invariably more 
brilliant than a Ministry; and a Radical, like Sir 
William Molesworth or Bernal Osborne, caught and 
converted into Conservatives, ceasing to be talented 
the moment they get on the right of Mr. Speaker. 
The English aristocracy are comparatively for- 
tunate in some preservatives. They hunt, shoot, 
ride, and walk a good deal; and, in that way, 
they somewhat counteract the vicious results of 
their birth and youth,—born of women who are 
luxuriated into the delicacy of Eastern sultanas 
—and bred at Universities where the countenances 
of the preceptors and the hints of the immortal 
classics drive the honestest youth to bitter beer, 
tobacco, Curacoa punch, and a season in Paris or 
Vienna—London society finishing the education as 
a liqueur concludes a dinner. Then there is some 
slight mental education to stimulate into partial 
exploration faculties flaccid with excessive fortune. 
He must be a hopelessly idiotic young man who does 
not get some social knowledge from French novels, 
and some political sagacity from a Session of Lord 
John and Disraeli, Bright and Bernal Osborne; and 
large numbers of the Governing Classes learn 
French from ballet girls, and get elected by close 
boroughs. Our male aristocracy do move about in the 
open air, and do hear or see a great deal of politics; 
—all their “ governors” being political conspirators, 
on one side or other; and the result is, at least, that 
our male aristocracy are well made, though they are 
weak, and can say a little—all of them—though 
only one or two of them can talk. But if a class is 
to be clever it must think: and the art of thinking 
is not practised, because it can be done without, by 
our peers and our detrimentals,—the latter being, at 
all events, tolerably sure of a place after forty, and 
up to forty calculating on a heiress. There are two 
classes of idiots: the positive pauper and the positive 








| noble families, though they are all the ornaments of 





peer: the wild weed and the over-cultivated flower 
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being equally worthless. Only the middle classes; on being sent for by the Queen, is to send for a from other faineant dukes: and, no doubt, a Duke 


are compelled to think,—by trades requiring thought | duke. 





Noman can undertake to form a Govern-| 


and observation of men:—only the medium oat will | ment, unless he can play a couple of dukes: they, 


nourish,—only the medium rose will smell. And the 
cleverest classes are necessarily the classes whose 
professions are specially intellectual,—the solicitor, 
the barrister, the physician, the actuary, and the 
journalist. There are, certainly, instances of clever 
peers, even of long descent. There is the Earl of 
Derby; but it is observable he belongs to an Opposi- 
tion family, and that he was trained as a Whig. But 
the instances, (modern) of intellectual aristocrats 
are very rare: and may generally be pronounced 
accidents—like seven-legged Merinocs, or modest 
Frenchmen:—Derbies being possible among earls, 
just as a Burns is among ploughboys. What would 
become of the British aristocracy but that wives are 
repeatedly imported from the city, and that the 
“blood ” peeresses pass winters in Italy and Paris, it 
would be impossible to say. Probably the Bishops 
might be occasionally permitted to talk for more 
than ten minutes per bishop a time. For the sake of 
its influence on the State, the Church miglit be dis- 
posed to agree that, speaking with reference to phy- 
sical laws, immorality is desirable for an aristo- 
eracy. 

General reflections like these are fully borne out 
by observing that the higher the grade—that is, the 
longer the descent—in the Peerage, the less is the 
intellect. There are more clever barons than vis- 
counts; more clever viscounts than earls; more 
clever earls than marquises; more clever marquises 
than dukes—there being only one duke who can 
speak English, and he (Newcastle) being the first 
born duke who has been able to do so since his an- 
cestor, the managing Pelham, used to make the 
tapestry shudder with his blunders. The ducal con- 
dition in this country is, indeed, very melancholy. 
We have several dukes whose houses were first 
vigorously founded by royal bastards—and an 
aristocrat’s bastard is always cleverer than an aris- 
tocrat’s legitimate son, for Falconbridge’s reasons; 
and we have one truly British duke who 
descends from a_ solid Dutchman,—the house 
having supplied two clever men (younger sons)— 
Lord William and Lord George Bentinck. But 
a frightful fate seems to have overcome all our dukes, 
except the present Duke of Newcastle, who has had 
family reasons to keep off the usual mental sloth of 
the class. Nota duke has openly participated in 
our political history since the last Duke of New- 
castle did what he liked with his own, and since the 
present Duke of Norfolk, eight years ago, proposed, 
with an ingenuity which exhibited the characteristics 
of his order, that the corn-laws should be tempered 
with curry powder. The dukes would appear to hide 
their heads in their coronets; or, at any rate, to 
agree with Pulteney, that heads of partics are like 
heads of snakes—best carried on by the tails. A 
duke occasionally gets into office; but we saw, in 
the recent case of the Duke of Northumberland, 
what are the notions with which he enters on his 
functions, and how absolutely a duke looks to his 
Stafford “to—ah—in short—in point of fact— 
see after what is going on” (thus said the 
duke). A duke is, no doubt, rather a tremendous 
social personage. One travels, if one is of 
democratic opinions, with great awe through 
the Dukery—down in the midland counties; and 
one writes, if one is devoted to our glorious 
constitution, with great vigour to the papers, 
when, a duke dying, and his successor is hurrying 
to the deathbed, the brutal directors will not abso- 
lutely stop an express train, bearing the new duke, 
at the most convenient, though it be not a time- 
tabled station. The dukes are humourously rich; 
even the late Duke of Newcastle would have been 
Tich if he hadn’t done what he liked with his own; 
and the present Duke of Buckingham came into posses- 
sion of a few counties and a dozen or two of palaces. 
(In a parenthesis it may be remarked, to sustain the 


theory suggested, that the moment the Marquis ef | sae. 


Chandos was ruined, he discovered capacity, and 
becoming insolvent, was at once detected to be 
clever.) Every duke owns a hand of close bo- 
roughs: can affect a pack of boroughs; and in- 
directly wields enormous social and political in- 
fluence. You may laugh at dukes: all statesmen 
do; but the first thing every statesman does, also, 





are the coloured cards of the political game. 
The Duke of Bedford is a most imposing duke. | 
He can shut up Covent-garden, and he can form a’ 
coalition. He could pull down half Bloomsbury 
and he did pull down Lord Derby. Wonderful man.’ 
Who is he? Nobody knows. Did anybody ever see 
the Duke of Bedford? Nobody. Did anybedy ever 
hear of him? Never: until we, self-governed people, 
were informed, this time last year, that he had 
altered our history, destroyed the Whigs and de- 
stroyed the Tories, and formed a coalition. Sur- 
prising person. What should we have done without | 
the Duke of Bedford? Towards the close of 1852 
politics were at a dead lock: Mr. Disraeli had come | 
in with the pantomime season; but his wand had) 
lost its power,—not one of the tricks would work ,— 
and the last thing men concluded was, that Panta- | 
loon and Clown, in the shape of Aberdeen and | 
Graham, would have kicked Harlequin Derby and 
Columbine Walpole—bewildered with turning—into 
the gallery. But the Duke of Bedford stepped from | 
the clouds like the Genius who always comes down | 
in a carwith a run at the end of the picce: and— 
whirr—everybody was dancing with everybody, 
Mr. Osborne was on the top of Lord John’s head, 
Sir William Molesworth pitching hysteric summer- | 
saults, and the curtain fell on the most exhilarating 
tableaux of modern politics,—a blue fire serpent 
squaring a red flame circle. The Duke of Bed- 
ford must be a profound man—for a duke. 
Solomon was shrewd in offering to each mamma 
the half of the putative child. The Rabelaisian 
gentleman was knowing who decided the dis- 
pute about the oyster by according to cach disputant 
a shell, and himself masticating the fish. But the 
Duke of Bedford was the first who acted on the cele- 
brated hint of a perplexed leader—that if the great 
families would only agree to share, they could both 
enjoy the plunder of the nation at the same time. 
But why did he not, why does he not, come forward 
for the national thanks?—for isn’t the Coalition 
popular, on the peace-and-quietness principle? Is 
he merely the John Doe of the political cause; or is 
he a bond fide personage? And if he is a reality, how 
is it that he has such great political power as to 
twist European history? Why a Bedford more than 
a Norfolk? He can’t be cleverer than Norfolk: a 
duke, as a duke, is wundistinguishable from 
another duke. Yet on consideration he may be a 
cleverer man. Is it not a British belief that the 
house of Russell is “illustrious?” Is not their name 
written on the banner of Civil and Religious Liberty ? 
Ah, yes. Let us not forget the glorious traditions of 
this family—a family which, as Macaulay said, in- 
corporate and incarnate the magnificent principles 
of Milton and of Locke—a family which gave two 
martyrs, a neck to a Stuart and a throat to Courvoi- 
sier. Certainly the Stuart martyr took French 
money, and sneaked out of a party responsibility. 
Certainly, the family is rich by the plunder of Church 
lands, which once sustained the poor, Certainly, 
the family produced the Lord John Russell, who 
deluded a trusting people with the Reform Bill 
of 1832, who maintained an alien Church in 
\Treland, who wrote the Durham letter, and 
who Russianised Europe. Certainly the family 
hold an odd number of rotten boroughs; aud 
from 1846 to 1852 insisted on a monopoly for 
its clan of the whole patronage of Great Britain. 
Certainly the family was intensly Protectionist and 
therefore depredatory of the people, up to 1846, and 
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of Bedford is politically more powerful than 
other dukes, so long as he has a brother who leads, 


| mot merely a party, but the House of Commens. 


But should not the fact that there is a Duke of 
Bedford, of whom we know ‘nothing, influencing 
vitally the movements of the state machine, suggest 
caution in our conclusions that we have progressed 
beyond the day when a Sarah Churchill, or a Mrs 
Masham, or any other old woman governed a queen 
who governed the country? We hear, from Creat 
Britons who have no chance of getting a consul- 
ship, a good deal about the evils of secret diplo- 
macy. But is the Foreign Office the only onc 
of our Government bureaux, whose agencies, and 
whose policy is secret and mysterious? Secret 


diplomacy is only a branch of reserved Govern- 


ment; the evil we suffer from, is the evil of—Secret 

Ilistory. The moral of the Palmerston episode in 
the Coalition annals is instructive to those who have 
faith in our political system; the whole incident +5 
ruinous to our political pretensions, laa “ recess, 

when there is no Parliament, and therefore no Mi- 
nisterial responsibility even in appearance, and 
when the people of England know as little of the 
causes of the war into which they are drifting as the 
people of Russia know of the causes of the war into 
which they are dragged, a principal Minister retires 
from office; and after a dismal interval, in which the 
moanings of curiosity of the leading journals indi- 
cate the measure of our self-government, he returns 
to office; and of the reasons of the first step, as of 
the reasons of the last, and of the meaning of the 
whole maneuvre, this great and remarkably en- 
lighted nation is profoundly, not to say elaborately 
and ingeniously, ignorant Why? Because the 
House of Lords having packed the House of Com- 
mons with sons and slaves, to resist the towns, the 
dukes and great peers can afford—to keep out of 
sight. We are a clever people—even duller than 
our own dukes. Nox-Evecror. 





ULTRAMONTANISM IN GERMANY. 
(THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTIOLE.) 


Memento Mort, says the Trappist. Memento Mor: ’ 
is the lugubrious refrain that resounds in the ears of 
the secular power through all the pretensions of tho 
Papacy. The Roman Church is founded on the doc- 
trine of a despotic Universalism; she calls herself 
absolute and eternal. The ecclesiastical policy of 
her pontiff is for ever pirouetting round that prin- 
ciple of spiritual feudality which Gregory VLL, In- 
nocent I11., and Boniface VIII, sought to impose on 
secular power. This policy is sometimes masked ; 
its purpose is never changed. Wherever the Roman 
Church finds herself, whether by force of treaties or 
of legislation, subordinate to the State, she will, when 
she can, re-assert her “ rights.” Wherever the hier- 
archical Machiavellis have obtained these “ rights,” 
they will demavd equality between the Church 
and the State. Accord equality,—and the Church 
will invade the State, as sovereign and master. The 
Papacy is a power with which neither transaction 
nor truce nor repose is possible. If the Catholic 
Chureh keeps silence on certain rights “ which have 
becn snatched from her by violence,” it is only “ be- 
cause prudential reasons do not render it advieable 
to urge her claims at the present moment.” (These 
are the words of a Report by a dean of the chapter 
on the conflicts between Wessenberg aud the Govern- 
ment of Baden.) 

The right of surveillance exercised by the State 
over the Church has existed to a certain extent in 





has at this moment sighing souvenirs of a fixed duty, 
And certainly this illustrious family never produced 
a better man than the Earl of Bedford, who con- 
ducted Philip of Spain to an English Queen’s arms, 
a nobler man than the Lord William Russell, who 
took French gold, or an abler man than the Lord 
John Russell, who led the Whig party into a cul-de- 
But it, nevertheless, believes it is an illustrious 
family—and is believed to be an illustrious family; 
and that tradition may have some effect in sustain- 
ing the intellect of its successive dukes; not to men- 
tion the invigorating animus imparted by a constant 
fear lest the Pope should recover England, and re- 
possess himself of Woburn. There are circum- 
stances which may distinguish the Duke of Bedford 








| Germany ever since the Treaty of Westphalia, as 
| well in the Catholic as in the Protestant states. The 
| monarchical absolutism which triumphed on the 
thirty years’ war, had begun to introduce into the 
ecclesinstical as well as into the civil administration 
| the dogma of “ L’Etat c'est moi.” The French Re- 
| olution struck a terrible blow at the Papacy; it 
sought to shatter the system to its very foundation. 
Napoleon's policy was reactionary, inasrauch as it 
returned to monarchical traditions and re-esta- 
blished the Church. But Napoleon completed the 


subordination of the Church to the State. Wherever 
his sword penetrated he realised in a monarchical 
form the bourgeois idea of 1789, the principle of the 
preponderance of the secular power. This mitigated 
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secularism, adapted to the wants of princes, made 
some progress even in Spain and Naples. ‘The 
Catholic priests could not but acknowledge that 
times had singularly changed. As for Baden, more 
especially, the Papal Church was there placed 
under severe restrictions by the Crown in the two 
great branches of its authority. ‘The placet regium ; 
the right of preferment exercised by the State; the 
equality of priests and laymen before the law; the 


viministration of the Church by a Council of State; | 


the examination of theologians with the assistance 
of a Grand Dacal Commissary, &c., &c.; all these 
rights, acquired by the Government, constituted, in 
the opinion of the Curialists, encroachments on the 
power of ordination, as well as on the power of 
jurisdiction attributed to the Catholic Church. 

In our second article we spoke of concessions 
which the Baden dynasty had made to the Austro- 
Papist League. In these compliances to the enemies 
of all liberty the dynasty acted in opposition to the 
people. The Chamber, although elected under the 
triple influence of the Grand Ducal employés, the 
seigneurial aristocracy, and the Ultramontane priests, 
and although composed of by no means revolution- 
ary clements—even this Chamber, from its first as- 
semnbling in 1819, presented a decided resistance to 
any attempt at strengthening the privileges of the 
revenants of the Middle Ages. It pronounced itself 
against the secret tendency of the nobility to extend 
its feudal rights, and against the tendency of the 
priests to interfere in the most delicate relations of 
political and even of private life. Already then, how- 
ever, (only one year after the proclamation of the 
Charter!) the inclination of the Crown to seek 
for support in the higher clergy and in the high 
nobility against the spirit of middle-class self- 
vernment, which it had evoked in a moment of 
spair, did not escape observation. The depu- 
tics of the Chamber saw one of their colleagues 
scized by the gendarme for having expressed the 
feelings of the people on the privileges of the 
higher clergy of the Roman Church, and of the ter- 
ritorial aristocracy. The Grand Duke prorogued 
or dissolved one Chamber after another, to the de- 
light of the Papists, who were sure of their game. 

Nevertheless, if the Government of Baden perse- 
cuted those who attacked Ultramontanism, it was 
not, in the first instance, from any very ceclesiastical 
motives. The Grand Duke Louis (1818-30) was 
too much of a Prussian corporal to be an acolyte. 
His paramount consideration was the security of 
his monarehical sovereignty; concerning the rights 
of the Throne his ideas were stiff enough. The 
lpiseopate, hoping to take advantage of the hatred 
of the Government against the “ demagogues,” in- 
sidiously approached the Throne: insinuated that 
the State could only be saved by the severe dis- 
cipline of the Church, which, while it formed true 
servants of God, would react favourably on the 
spirit of the people. “Spiritual influence,” said 
the Episcopate of Freiburg, in a memorandum of 
1827, “should be the first aim of a bishop: 
therefore, he must have at his disposal canonical 
punishments; but rewards also are strong incen- 
tives to the human heart, and the bishop has 
the means of dispensing them in the right of prefer- 
ment, which he would not employ, the Grand Ducal 


| 


of publicists decorated with Austrian and Bavarian 
orders. The Government of Munich, contesting the 
right of succession of the presumptive heir to the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, who was the issue of a 
morganatic marriage, demanded the execution of the 
secret treaty with Austria. In the Duchy of Baden 
occult influences were at work, which were gene- 
rally attributed to the powerful instrumentality of 
| the recently-elected General of the Society of Jesus, 
Father RootuaaN, whose constant communieations 
with the Papal leaders on the Upper Rhine were 
ascertained some time after. 

The new Grand Duke, Leopold, got the better of 
these difficulties by espousing, at his accession in 
1830, the moderate middle-class liberalism then in 
vogue. At that time there existed throughout Ger- 
many a popular excitement kindled by the revolu- 
tions in France, in Switzerland, in Poland, &c. 
“Down with Jesuitism and Absolutism!” was the 
rallying cry of the German movements. ‘The puerile 
inexperience of the Liberals, who were then at the 
head of those movements, saluted the new Grand 
Duke of Baden as a hopeful augury for the union 
and political and religious liberty of all Germany. 
But, although these movements were badly led, the 
Austro-Papist alliance, the Baden section of which 
had, in 1830, the Princes of Liwenstrin for its 
chiefs, was at all events totally incapable of resist- 
ing the great current of popular opinion. In vain it 
protested in behalf of the rights of the noblesse and 
of the clergy. At that time of ferment, the Episco- 
pate also, which had never ceased to utter com- 
plaints, demands, reclamations in defence of that 
right of preferment which it had lost, was roundly 
dismissed with all its grievances by the Ministry of 
the Grand Duke. , 

But since 1832, the yeneral reaction which 
followed the fall of Warsaw, brought upon the 
Duchy of Baden also an era of servitude to the 
crozier. The true character of the Grand Duke 
came out. He was a timid man, who had seen with 
terror the democratic spirit looming behind the 
liberalism of the middle classes. Drowning his 
mediocre intelligence in the pleasures of champagne, 
he left the cares of his government to his noble 
equerries, grand-huntsmen, and grand-drinkers, who, 
by their relations with the high aristocratic families, 
were drawn into the hierarchical conspiracy. ‘The 
chateau of Carlsrube fell more and more under the 
sovereign influence of a Jesuitical camarilla, who 








Sisters, affiliated to the Order; for the modification 
of the civil code, in the sense of clerical omnipo- 
tence ; for the expulsion of the employés of the 
State, who were not regular attendants upon the 
Papal church; for the prevention of anti ecclesias- 
tical communities, which were being organised in 
the bosom of Catholicism and Protestantism. 


the united Romanist and Absolutist conspirators. 
The changes which the Baden dynasty intro- 
duced into the Code Napoleon, which ever since 
the French invasion had been the law of the 
country, were made in the interest of police 
and clerical authority. A direct influence was 
accorded to the priests over the 
of citizens, over marriage, overt the 


private life 
right of 


interests of family and property. The Catholic 
priests, acting by the orders of a hierarchy, made a 
political weapon of the provisons of the law. To 
resist these aggressions, the people began to rally 


heit), in the democratic sense of the word. 
The priestly Propaganda was then (1832-40) | 





Government may be well assured, save in promoting 
those high interests, which are the object of the Chief 
of the State.” But the Government refused to be | 
seduced by this language of the wolf in the lamb’s 
skin, It was wolf enough itself to laugh at this 
affected innocence. The most prolix memoranda of 
the Episcopate were bowed out by the curtest re- 
scripts, The State ceded to Ultramontanism on 
secondary points, where the interests of the Crown 
seemed to demand the sacrifice. But the Crown 
would not abdicate its most important rights over 
the Church. 

In the relations between the priests and the Go- 
vernment of Carlsruhe, a signifieant change took 
place in consequence of the accession of the Grand 
Duke Leopold and of the French Revolution of 
JUV, 

Some years before 1830 the Hierarchy had been 
strengthened by the intervention which the sacred 
armies of the Holy Church, Austria and the French 
Bourbons, had exercised at Naples, at Turin, and in 
Spain. The contrecoup of these events was felt in Ger- 
miny also, in the redoubled activity of the Leacrr. 
In Bavaria, the accession of King Louis had inaugu- 
rated the reign of the purple-stockings. The Diet 
of Frankfort was occupied with projects for the par- 
tition of the territory of Baden. ‘The necessity of 


shaking to its centre the neighbouring Switzerland, 
which had always been the stronghold of Ultramon- 
tanism. The former prefect of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Pope Gregory, re- | 
turned, with ardour, again to the doctrine of pro 
posse persequi. The thunders which he launched 
against the articles of the Conference of Baden were 
enough to shake the Governments that slept on the | 
brink of the precipice. 

Yet the Governments, except by fits and starts, do 
not seem to have been thoroughly aroused at that 
time, though under the impulsion of Pope Gregory 
Romanism was organising throughout Germany a 
general levy against the secular powers. The con- | 
flicts of the Archbishop of Cologne, Drostr von 
ViscHERING, With the King of Prussia, Frederick Wil- 
liam LIL, concerning mixed marriages, had their | 
echo from the Rhine to the Oder. The Episcopate } 
of the Upper Rhine, embracing in its circumference 
the dioceses of Mayence, Fulda, Limburg, Rot- | 
tenburg, troubled the consciences of believers for 
a long time after with that question of “mixed 
marriages.” The Baden Government made no sign 
of the needful energy. It felt itself relieved from 
a heavy load when, after the death of Frederick Wil- | 
liam III, his successor, the present Crypto-Catholic | 
and romantic Frederick William IV., re-instated the 








* fortifying the Catholic principle,” by breaking up 


arrested bishops in their dioceses, and arranged the 





the petty States, was demonstrated in the pamphlets | 


were intriguing for the public recognition of the /over, by the introduction of the Order of Sisters 
Order of the Society; for the introduction of Grey |of Mercy, the Government provoked a cry of general 


The political movement of the country since 1832 | to persecute free thought. r 
embraces an uninterrupted history of resistance to | not ashamed to evoke the most savage passions of 
| dark ages for the sole purpose of dividing the party 


‘[Satunpay, 


difficulties in compliance with the wishes of the 
| Court of Rome. 

But that question of “mixed marriages” was re. 
| vived again later; and without any regard to the 
' difficulties of the Government, the Roman clergy were 
| sometimes seized with a sudden fancy of stirring up 
a general commotion. 

Since 1$40 the intimate councils of the Crown and 
the administration of the State of Baden have been 
‘filled with the men who are now the most furious 
| supporters of the pretensions of the Archbishopric 
, of Freiburg, and the most determined enemies of the 
| government of the Prince Regent. 

Ultramontanism was openly employed by the Go- 
|vernment in falsifying the elections to the Cham- 
; bers. Chiefs of the police, censors of the press, go- 

vernors of towns, administrators of provinces—even 
members of the Ministry itself were appointed to 
their offices by favour of their attachment to 
the Papist cause. At Freiburg and at Mannheim 
ultra-Catholic journals, surpassing in virulence all 
‘the fury of the Veuillots, were founded and sup. 
| ported by the money of members of the Government. 
| These stipendiary journals attacked daily, not only 
|the democratic party, but the fundamental law of 
|the State, the code, the administration, the dynasty 
itself! Very singular friends indeed! Yet the Go- 
vernment, knowing the popular spirit, dared not 
separate from them. Notorious Jesuits ascended the 
pulpits of Freiburg and Meidelberg. What Hurter, 
the secret adept of the Papal Church, had begun in 
Switzerland and in the south of Germany, was con- 
tinued in Baden by the Professors Buss and Zell~ 
precious instruments of Loyolism. Buss, a cunning 
capucin-like Romanist, was, with the Baron of 
Andlaw and other crusaders, an active member 
of that party which in 1848 and 1849 was in- 
triguing for the re-establishment of a German 
Catholic Empire, under the sceptre of the House 
of Hapsburg. Ze, a great connoisseur of the 
classics, a renowned humanist, an elegant Jesuit, 
is the same man who a few weeks ago, at 
Vienna, concluded an address with these words: 
“ Domine, salvum fac Imperatorem nostrum Fran- 
lciscum Josephum.” Under the influence of men 
| like Zeit, the Government of Baden consented to 
the establishment of the Society of Jesus in landed 
estates in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg: that 
establishment, it is true, was disguised in appear- 
ance, but the Government was well aware that it 
/was the organised centre of dark conspiracies. More- 





indignation. 

To destroy Radicalism, the State put its agents, 
|its gendarmes, all its governmental resources, at 
the disposal of Ultramontanism, which, marching 
step by step with the chiefs of the SonpEREUND in 
Switzerland, strove to re-animate in Baden a fever of 
religious hate, and, in the spirit of the Inquisition, 
The Government was 


/ of its political enemies—the party of the people. 
But that “party” was the enfire population. If 
there be one important clement more than another 
|which in the south of Germany has contributed to 
awaken the people as to the tendencies of the dy- 
nasty and of the aristocracy : if there be one thing 
more than another which has contributed to convert 


wardship: in short, over all the most considerable |a subject into a Republican, that important element 


|is the sombre oppression which Romanism and Roy- 
alism united sought to inflict on a people of spirit, 
honour, and independence. In 1848 the people of 
Baden distinguished themselves by rising thrice to 


round the banner of religious liberty (Glaubens/rei- ' destroy the throne, the nobility, and clericalism. 
Peasant, citizen, soldier, all took up the musket, 


and it was not the Church (far from it !) that 
thrice saved the Crown. It was the armed force 
of other dynasties, it was a swarm of Prussian 
bayonets coming in overwhelming numbers, that pro- 
tected and restored the dynasty. ‘The “ venerable 
octogenarian,” the Archbishop of Freiburg, tells 
knowingly the reverse of the truth, when he boasts 
of “the services rendered by the Church to the 
Crown in days of wild disorder.” During the Ger- 
man Revolution, the Roman Church was at the 
mercy of the democracy. It had not, we may be 
sure, forgotten its pretensions, but it was powerless. 
If it was not stripped of its immense property, the 
fruits of usurpation, of chicane, and fraud, it is 
simply because the German Revolution had fallen 
into the hands of reformers who were too learned 
to know anything. Thus it was that in Baden the 
Church preserved its possessions, which amount to 
something like twelve millions of florins worth— 
thanks to the ignorance, the carelessness, or the 
treachery of the popular chiefs. d 
In 1853, the Grand Ducal Government is engaged in 
close contest with the hierarchy. The Ultramontanists 
know the total isolation of the Crown from the 
people. Initiated before 1848 into the tricks of State, 
the Papists know well every weakness, every flaw, 
every anxiety of the Government. It is the State 
itself that has reared and nursed its foe. It is the 
Court that has sown the wind—let it reap the 
storm! 
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udges and police of literature. They do 
enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 


C..ues are not the legusle‘ors, but the | 


not make laws—they anterpret andtry & 


e 
tr 


Mes are tenacious of Error. There is‘an obstinate vitality in all clear 


definite mistakes ; they grow with rapidity, propagate with profusion, Tike | library shelves. 
all noxious things, and are destroyed in one place only to spring up in an- | there 





Mires capital points: good editing, elegance, and cheapmess. The tree 
volume of the annotated edition undertaken by Roseat Beas. is before us, 
inviting closest criticism, We have only had time to tarn over the leaves 
and to assure ourselves that as regards elegance and cheapness ®t deserves 
every encouragement ; what we may have to say on the editor's notes on 
Darprs, and on the Life which prevede s the poeuas, cannot alter our opi- 
nion on the beauty of the yolume, equally adapted to the pocket or the 
It isa long while since we bave had our Peets edited, and 
are few men living whom we could fancy so competent as Ropaat 


other. To the philosopher there is something exasperating im this, to the Bras. 


satirist there is an object for his shafts. 


reverberate for centuries. 


Once fling forth a bold and definite | 
absurdity, it will make the hollows ring with echoes, and these echoes will | dR . i 
Say that a scientific hypothesis * leads to Athe- | be severely scrutinising hereafter; meanwhile, as now is the season wheu this 


A hasty glance is all we have been able to give to the Foreign Tour of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, by the inc omparable Ricnagy Doria; we shall 


ism,” and atheistic it will be, beyond power of rectification, Say that | book for all seasons will be most eagerly sought, we bid you not wait for 


Locke admits no other source of knowledge than the senses, and all over 
Europe men with Locke in their hands will echo the absurdity. 

How incessantly do we hear attributed to Bacos the aphorism “ Know- 
ledge is power.” No such phrase ever escaped him; but Butwer, who first 
called attention to the fact, has written im vain to rectify the general error. 
In like manner we hear attributed to Corermer sayings which that arch 
plagiarist appropriated from the Germans, and attributed, top, by men who 
have read them in the original. As long as History is written, mea will be- 
lieve that Wetnincton exclaimed, * Up, guards, and at them,” and that 
the imperial Guard declared la garde meurt et ne se rend pas. 

Among the current quotations there is one both in England and in 
France which is constantly attributed to Burron—namely, le style c'est 
Uhomme—the style is the man. He said nothing of the kind; it would 
have been an absurdity had he said it. What he really said was this: le 
style est de Thomme—a very ditferent thing, indicating that style is all which 
can be considered as personal property in literature. The phrase occurs in 
his Discours de réception a T Académie. Tn that Discourse, speaking of style 
as alone capable of giving a work a chance of duration, he distinguishes it 
from the contents of a work which must get pushed aside by fresh discove- 
ries, he adds, ces choses sunt hors de Chomme ; le style est de Chomme méme— 
these things are independent of the writer, but style is his own peculiar con- 
tribution. 

Will this rectification be of any use? Of none. Multiply it thousand- 
fold, destroy the weed in every spot you meet with it, and before you have 
gone three yards it will reappear. Magna cst Stupiditas et prevalelit! 





Among the new books of solid worth sent us by Germany of late, we will 
name, for the benefit of scientific readers, the System der Thierischen Mor- 
phologie by Victor Carus, nephew to the great Carvs, and one whose 
German tendencies towards abstract speculation are controlled by careful 
study of concrete realities. He is a bad writer of course; is he not a Ger- 
man? But, although he has the vicious cumbrousness of verbose obscurity, 
he has not the vicious metaphysical tendencies which spoil so many good 
Naturalists in his country. His work is a philosophic survey of the Animal 
Kingdom—a Comparative Anatomy which would well deserve translation if 
a skilful translator could be found, who should make his sentences readable. 

Readers of the same class may like to know that ApistoTue’s very re- 
markable treatise De Partibus Animalium has also been translated, for the 
first time we believe, into German by Dr. A. von Franxivs, with the Greek 
text on the opposite pages. This plan, common in Germany, of giving the 
original with the translation, is much to be commended. We do it with 
our Latin versions, but it is seldom thought of with the English. 


For making Virtue odious, commend us to Evcexe Suz. When he is 
revelling in congenial brutalitics and infamies, there is a certain lurid power 
about the man which ensures success with novel readers, who read even 
while they dislike him ; but when he tries to be moral, when he would de- 
pict human goodness, there is such an unwholesome canting, maudlin tone 
about his writing, that patience is impossible. We have no great regard for 
Evaese Svr at any time; but when he is virtuous we positively detest him 
It was for some time his “ dodge” to be democratic and social. Latterly he 
has taken to virtue. We believe in the one about as much as in the other, 
Those who believe in and applaud him may read Fernand Duplessis ; ou 
Ménoires Tun Mari, the second and third parts of which are just out. We 
have tried, and failed. The mixture of Cynicism and Maudlin was too 
much for us. 

Lest, however, we should be accused of falling in with the stupid cant 
about “ French novels’—a cant which extends to all the reprobation de- 
served only by a few—we will cite with emphatic recommendation Greace 
Sixp’s last novel, which Mr. Jerrs sends us: Les Maitres Sonnenrs. It is 
one of her peasant-stories, told in naive Berrichon, full of poetry, fine feel- 
ing, and touching traits of humanity. Her admirers regret, indeed, that 
she should exchange the magic of her own style for an attempt to reproduce 
the language of peasants ; but her late works have, in our opinion, only 
been successful when she has adopted this style. 





The attraction of a new edition of the British Poets must obviously lie in 


four verdict in detail. 





Get the book and judge yourself of its keen vet 
kindly satire, its humorous perception of national characteristics, and its 
prodigal imvention. It will be invaluable in dull parties—-priceless on 
evenings when you have somelx vly to entertain and don't in the least know 
how to do it. 


MOORE AND JOURNAL WRITING. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, dived by the Right Henour- 

able Lord John Russell, Vols 5 and 6, l’rice 21s, Longman aud Ca, 
Ir seems to us that the critics who are so savage upon poor Moore, and 
take these journals of his as trustworthy evidence, commit a very great, yet 
not unnatural, mistake, ‘That the publication will permanently obscure the 
pleasant image of the gay and social poet there seems no doubt; but unless 
we xre wholly mistaken, it will substitute an image completely false. If 
some lesson be gathered from this experience, it will not have becn un- 
worthy the purchase—the twofold lesson, namely, of not writing journals 
and of not dasiwing them to be published. 

It is generally taken for granted, that in a man's Journals you get the 
real inan, in a Biography ouly the dressed-up figure of the man. We be- 
lieve this to be a profound mistake. We bli ve that, supposing the Dior 
graphy to be ereditably done, it will be as much more taithtul a representa 
tion, as 4 good portrait is a more faithful representation than a dagucrreo- 
type. Why is it. that the daguerreotype likeness is so constautly unlike, un- 
true, sometimes even unrecognisable ? Because few transient aspects are 
typical—few momentary expressions convey the general expression. Look 
suddenly at the face you know best and love best, aud you will perceive how 
very untike it is to the person you know. 

So it is with Journals. ‘The writer is in an attitude, and that attitude 
not natural. He sets down the feelings afd impressions of the moment—~ 
and sets them down with a view, more or less conscious, of their being sub- 
sequently read by others. Now no san is fairly represented by avy such 
process. Even if he were perfectly truthful, he is only avons his details, 
and selecting them not with the purpose of conveying the whole of any 
transaction, but simply of some personal feeling he my have about it. 
Journals have their value to a biographe r, as materials ; but they can only 
be used with success by one who knows how to use then biographically. 

To show how false the impression journals give, we may take this case of 
Thomas Moore. Every one knew that “ ‘Tommy dearly loved a lord,” every 
one knew that he was gay, vain, sunny, careless creature; no one ever sus- 
pected him of having the thews and siuews of greatness or maynanimity ; no 
one anticipated finding in his life more than the pretare of an atlectionate, 
generous, quick, facile, gay, Irish nature. This life has showa him in eolours 
so contemptible that his old admirers turn against him in wrath. That be 
was a very affectionate husband all who knew him know ; yet critics, taking 
the evidence of these journals, find out that he neglected his wife! They 
compare the number of times he dined out with the times he dined in her 
company; and show that while he was * enjoying himself,” she was at home 
negleeted. The critics are probably men who dine much at home, the happi- 
ness of their families not being greatly enhanced thereby. Stull we say, Dp 
the evidence of these journals, it is undoubtedly true that Moore * neglected 
his home ; and, nevertheless, a Biographer who would have — him ag 
an affectionate husband, and his wife as a happy woman, would have pre- 
sented the reaf wan. The Biographer would al informed himself of all 
the facts, he would not have confined himself to dinings out ; but the journal- 
writer is only concerned with the details of each day in as far as they are une 
like the ordinary routine; that is to say, supposing him to be accustomed to 
work in her company, to stroll with her round the garden, to pass several 
hours m botwaball chat, be will not enter these things in his Journal, but 
he will enter all the unaccustomed events, and these are all we read; thua 
are we presented with a pudding made only of plums. 

Then, again, as to the inordinate vanity these journals display. Moore 
was vain! Who doubts it? Who is not vain? But vanity—as here pre- 
sented—plays a quite disproportionate part in his life, as it must necessarily 
do in a journal here it is served upculd, To make our meaning intelligible, 
let us ask you to consider this case: You have written a poem, a play, a 
novel, or painted a picture; it naturally occupies much of your thoughts; 
you go into socicty and hear your work applauded; bright eyes look ad- 
miration, pretty lips lavish it; if a coronet be on the adimirer’s brow, the 
flattery is of course more caressing to your self-love. It is absurd to sup- 
pose you will not be gratified at this: on reaching home, you will tell your 
sisters, or wife, how Lady Harriet said this charming thing, and the ju- 
dicious Mr. Jones said that. Hf you keep a journal, down the compfinent 
goes. It is then warm with new delight, and no one thinks you vain for 
being delighted. But now suppose twenty years are gone, and your journal 
is read; low different the effect! Lady Harriet now is old and foolish (she 
was foolish then, but young apd pretty), she. twaddles greatly, sits. under 
the odious Dr. Cumming, or reads the Jtecord, and the idea of her praise of 
@ poem or picture giving any one delight is preposterous. And what do we 
care if the judicious Jones did think your work a masterpiece? ‘The life is 
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gone out of that moment; the corpse elone remains; and we who have 
nothing but the cold corpse ‘* wonder” it could ever have had living value. 
There is something in the recording of praise, which, when it is read in 
after years, seems to imply a greater it nt than really exists. Intole- 
rant as our vanity always is of the vanity of another, the intolerance is 
sharpened in such cases. We get a volume crowded with details of admira- 
tion; we read them in an hour, and forget that they represent years ; we 
real them @ froid, and forget that they were written in the ebnilition of the 
moment. 

Journals—and this is their real vice—are necessarily false. The most 
truthful man that ever lived could not write a truthful journal, unless he 
confined himself to the merest skeleton of facts, and then it would only be a 
selection, not a picture. We believe that William Wilberforce was a truly 
religious man; but the deep disgust with which we read his Journals, the 
painful sense of hypocrisy which forced itself upon us, is not yet eflaced, 
although now some fifteen years are gone since we read the Journals; and 
their effect has been to render the image of that man for ever unpleasant in 
our eyes. We need all the testimony of his life and friends to counteract 
the effect of his Journals. We will say more: we, too, have kept Journals, 
and honestly declare that on our reading them at some years distance our 
impression of our own character was, that it was an odious caricature. 
Indeed, it is this vivid sense of the moral impossibility of writing a journal 
truthfully, which has of late years made us desist. For purposes of after 
reference, we still keep a Journal, wherein dates and bald facts are oc- 
ceasionally entered, and we find all the advantages of a Journal thus secured 
with none of the drawbacks. 

For it is a drawback, and a fearful one, to be constantly attitudinising to 


press, to feign, to exaggerate, to he! Moreover, we should struggle against, 
and not encourage, the habit of making our own thoughts and our own actions 
of such dominant importance as to deserve daily chronicle. There is no 
danger of our neglecting ourselves; there is danger of our neglecting the 
work which lies before us. 

We reprobate the practice of Journal-writing (in any form but that of 
mere memorandum-keeping), because it has a vitiating influence on thie 
mind, and earnestly warn our readers to bethink them of this. As strongly 
do we counsel men who are celebrated, or who hope one day to be, not to let 
such Journals exist, lest they fall into the hands of Biographers ; for certain 
we are, that no such permanent damage can be done to the reputgtion of a 
man, as tohave copious publication of his Journals. Letters are bad 
enough, written as they are on the spur of the moment, in the heat of 
temper, and the haste of business; but Journals are still worse, because 
they have a more deliberate air. 

With this protest, we pass to the consideration of these volumes, as re- 
gards their attractiveness. Setging Moore wholly aside, we think they are 
agreeable volumes of gossip worth reading once. They have some good 
stories, bon mots, and personal glimpses. But Moore had no great talent 
for Journalising, and hence we must read with large “ skips.” They are not 
for an instant to be compared with Haydon’s Journals. 

Lord John, who has been roundly abused for his negligent editorship, 
far more than we think he deserves, contributes very little to these volumes. 
From the Preface to the sixth, we extract a good! passage on the question of 
Moore's vanity :— 

“There is much truth in the maxim of La Rochefoucauld, that ‘ what most offends us in 
the vanity of others is that it jars with our own.’ Every one says to himself, ‘There is a 
man 80 absorbed with his own merits that he does not perceive mine.’ Still there are dif- 
ferent kinds of vanity, and each partakes of the character of the person in whom it resides, 
Of these kinds the worst is that which makes little display, but is continually at work in de- 
preciating others that our own superiority may become conspicuous. A vanity of this kind 
is largely mixed with envy. It isan envy too the more odious, as it is not content with hating 
some single person, or aiming at some single advantage, but hates every person who is admired 
and loved, and every quality for which a person is admired and loved. This kind of vanity 
cannot bear that a sirl of eighteen should be admired for her beauty, or a child of three for 
its prattle. Any thing that attracts and absorbs attention is gall and wormwood to it. But 
above all, when thai particular merit which competes with its own supposed eminence is ad- 
mire |, nothing is spared to injure, to depreciate, to depress the person thus endowed. The 
most sacred bonds of friendship, the strongest ties of affection, are broken to indulge its 
boundless passion. ‘Truly did Mr Sheridan say, that ambition and avarice are not so destrue- 
tive in their rage or so furious in theircareer as vanity. He must have meant vanity of this 
kind. ‘There is another kind of vanity, which is in many respects the opposite of that which 
[ have described. It is open and ingennous, taking for granted that all the world adopts its 
own estimate of its own excellence, and therefore in excellent humour with all the world. If 
the world sneers and depreciates, a person of this character ascribes the sarcasm to the ma- 
ignity of some one, or some few, and goes on satisfied and happy as before. Vanity of this 
kind is often joined with much kindness, and even with simphcity and candour. It is com- 
patible with a bigh appreciation of the works and acts of others. It ofieu overtlows in bene- 
volence towards family, friends, neighbours, avd mankind in general, 

“ Town it appears to me that an open confession of this kind is preferable to a humility 
which is often nothing better than hypocrisy. It is difficult to believe that a poet, an orator, 
or an historian, whose fame is an echo to every effurt of his genius, ean be ignorant of his own 
merit. When Horace says— 


* Exegi monumentum ere perennius,’ 
ind When Ovid, in the same spirit, exclaims— 


e * Jamque opus exegi quod nee Jovis ira nec ignis, 
Nee poterit furrum, nec edax abolere vetustas.’ 


I applaud their manly candour, and acknowledge the truth of their prophecies. It is the 
same with Dante, Milton, Ariosto,. and many others. ‘They knew their powers, and were 
too honest to affect ignorance of them. But when Mr. Burke, who must have been conscious 
that his eloquence was stamped with genius and fraught with the treasures of a rich ima 
gination, represents himself as nothing more than an industrious plodding member of Par- 
liament. I cannot fail to — that he is mo-king his hearers, and that he pretends to 
i humility he does not feel. 

* Now it would be folly to deny that'Moore had a good opinion of his own povers, and 
that he was delighted with every tribute, oral, written, and printed, to his talents Butjhis 
love of P aise was joined with the most generous and liberal dispensation of praise to others. 
He relished the works of Byron and of Scott as if he had beeo himself no competitor fur fame 
wit! them. Another man, in his position, upon seeing the hospitable mansion of Abbotsford, 











This is very true, and the more worth saying, because le j 
- aying, beca in 
are so hard on the vanity of others, not diseriminating Peaches ae tee 
wich is innocent delight in self, and the vanity which is ive u - 
others. Consider for example, this naive sell admiration of John He 
ter's:— x 





“ John Hunter once saying to LordjHolland, ‘ If you wish to see a great man you have 
before’'you. 1 consider myself a greater man than Sir Isaac Newton.’ Explained then why, 
that diseoveries which lengtlen life and alleviate sufferings are of infinitely more im z 
to mankind than any thing relating to the stars, &c. &c." 7 portance 

You ‘smile perhaps; do you see any harm in it? Not more than in 
Cobbett's advertising, “On Monday next will be published Tusser’s Five 
Hundred Points of Husbandry. By William Cobbett. With a portrait of 
Mys Fl 

We said there were some capital mots in these volumes; a few may be 
selected. Here is one from the ever-weleome Charles Lamb: 

“ Charles Lamb sitting wext some chattering woman at dianer; observing he didn't attend 
to her, ‘You don’t seem (said the lady) to be at all the better for what T have been saymg 
to you.’ ‘No, Ma’am’ (he answered), bat this gentleman at the other side of me must, for 
it all came in at oueear and went out at the other.” 

Here is an exquisitely humourous touch from Luttrell, worthy of Lamb - 

“ Rogers calling on Wilkie the other morning; when he entered the room, Wilkie exclaimed, 
‘and your geat ;? on which R. tarning round saw that.a goat had followed him out of the 
street, and came upstairs with him. 1.uttreil said it was notan uncommen thing for gauts to 
tollow people in this manner, and to qfecé to belung to them,” 

This also is perfect in its unconsciousness : 

* Kemble’s opinion of Kean’s ‘ Othello; ‘If the justness of the conception ‘had been but 
equal to the brillianey of the exeeution it would have been perfect; but. the whole thing 

” . 


| was amistake; the fact being that Uthello was « slow man.’ 
an imaginary reader on your own life and actions—it is a danger, and a | 
fearful one, to tamper thus with truth under the mask of secresy—to sup- | 





might have felt some envy at the largeness of the possession acquired by the pen of a rival. | 
But Moore only felt that it was a position due to genius; and, when the frail fabric of 
Scott's fortune tumbled to the ground, lamented with genuine sympathy the downfall of a 
prosperity to which he himself had never aspired, but wi ¢ 

* Author of Waverley. 


lich he considered the right of the 


” 





Every one who knows anything of A. W. Schlegel knows what a coxcomb 
he was; here is a climpse of him : 

“Dined at Lord Lansdowne's : company, Lord Auckland, Macaulay, Rogers, Schlegel, 
Charles Murray, &e. Rogers’ seated next Schlegel, and suffering manifest agony from the 
German's loud voiee and unnecessary use of it. Got placed between Lady Lansdowne and 
Macaulay very agreea‘ly. In quoting Voltaire’s * Supenflu, chose si nécessaire,’ I remarked 
that it had been suggested, I thought, by a passage in Pascal's ‘ Lettres Provinciales;’ and 
Macaulay agreed with me, and (remembering, as he does everything) repeated the passage, 

“Had some talk with Schlegel after dinner; asked me, if a man conscientiously, and with- 
out any intentional levity, published a book in eo expressive of his disbelief in the 
Scriptures, and giving he reasons of his disbelief, how such a book would be received? 
Answered, that as to the book, 1 didn’t know, but I knew well how the man would be re- 
ceived; and I should not like to be in his place. In speaking of Pope, whom I, of coarse, 
praised, but whom he seemed not to have much’ tasté for, he exclained, “Yes, to be sure, 
there are some fine things in him; that passage, for instarice, “Upon her neek a sparkling 
cross she wore,” charming! So mueh for the German’s appreciation of Pope,  Intinated 
that Goethe was jealons of bim in consequence of some Indian poem that he (Schlegel) wrote 
or translated, Rogers and I in doubt whether we should go to Lady Grey's or Lord Burg- 
hersh’s music; decided for the latter. Told me, that on his asking Schlegel, in allusion to 
Goethe's death, * Are there any German opr now left ?’ Sclilegel blurted out, ‘J am a German 
poet ;’ throwing his arms open pompously as he said it.” " 

Goethe jealous of Schlegel! 

Sydney Smith, who was, take him all in all, our greatest English wit, 
figures often in these pages. The following is charming : 

“Told of Leslie, the Scotch philosopher, once complaining to him that Jeffrey had 
‘damned the North Pole.’ Leslie had called upon Jeffrey just as the latter was going out 
riding, to ex lain some point (in an article for the Edinburgh Review, 1 believe) concerning 
the North Pole; and Jeffrey, who was in a hurry, exclsimed impatiently, as -he rode aff, 
*(Q damn the North Pole!’ “This Leslie complaiued of to Sydney ; who entered gravely into 
his feelings, and toll him in confidence, that lie himself lad once beard Jeffrey * speak dis 
respectfully of the Equator,’ 

This also is good : 

“In talking of O'Connell, of the mixture there is in him of high and low, formidable and 
contemptible, mighty and nftan, Smith summed up all by saying, ‘The only way to deal 
with such « man is to hang him up and erect a statue to him under his gallows.” 

The followmg observation is noticeable ; it agrees with all physiological 
deduction ; 

“Rogers mentioned an observation of John Hunter’s, that wherever there was but one 
boy with a number of sisters, the boy was sure to be effeminate; and Jehu Hanter used to 
give it as a proof of Homer's knowledge of human nature, that he makes the cowardly 
youth, Dolon, in the night scene, ‘sule brother of five sisters.’” 

We close with a subtle remark : 

“ Quoted an excellent mot of somebody to Fontenelle, on the latter saying that he flattered 
himself he had a good heart—‘ Yes, my dear Fontenelle, you have as good a heart as ean be 
made out of brains.’” 





TWO NOVELS. 

Alderman Ralph ; or, the History o orough and Corporation of Willowacre. By 
Adam Hornb, ok. 2 stay fs, of 94 Borage’ ent, Sere Sd moatledge and Co. 
Maud; a@ City Autobiography. 3 vols. Price 10s. 6d. Bentley 
For purposes of critical contrast, it would be difficult among the books on 
our table to select two better than the novels before us. Alierman Ralph is 
as characteristically manly and mannish, as 3faud is womanly and womanish ; 
one smacks strongfy, and the flavour is pleasant, of our old novelists; the 
other as strongly, and the flavour is less commendable, of our modern circu- 
lating library. One deals largely in local politics, and but episodically in 
love ; the other has some episodes, but its story is all love. One introduces 
us to the squables and incidents of borough politics, the other into the mys- 
teries of “sentiment” not always of the most intelligible kind. ‘The cha- 
racters in -Alderman Ralph are sketched with objective vigour ; those mn 
Maud, on the contrary, are what the critics call subjective. Life, indeed, 
as it presents itself’ to the observing mind of a man, and as it presents itseli 
to the romantic mind of a girl, may be seen indicated in these two works. 
As a critical exercise, we advise the reader to take up these two books 
in succession. They are both amusing, but from different reasons; they 

are both faulty, but their faults are different. ‘ 
Alderman Ralph is one example, among many, of how little the interest of 
a story depends upon the magnitude of the topics it employs, and how much 
upon the treatment. Just as in life we see the passions roused and kept on 
the stretch by things intrinsically insignificant, so in fiction the real point 1 
to display the passions in action without mach regard to what rouses them. 
Borough politics call forth the qualities of human nature as effectively as 
national politics. What is the nation, to the parochial mind, but an appanage 
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i bh ? So in this borough of Willowacre we see he artbarnings, 


a 
of the 


- glousies, intrigues, combinations, heroisms displayed as vividly as if, instead | 
ye ion e, the story had moved through a quarrel! of cabi-! 


, yarre! about a bri r 
— Here the skill of the author is tested. He makes us interested in his 
‘paracters; we espouse their likings and their hatreds; we take sides in the 


quarrel ; we get anxious about the * Bridge-Deed ;" and we never pause to 
ask whether the story be worth telling because of its importance, assured as | 


we are that it is worth listening to because of its interest. 


From this novel, which might have been written in the last century, it is: 
jquant to fall upon the pages of something so thoroughly in the tone of, 


1853 as Maud—the tone, we mean, of the library. There a young lady of 


the incomprise school, a young coquette of the purely unreal school, a young} 
geutleman who plunges into German poetry upon the smallest provocation, | 


an elderly observant gentleman who loves meekly and in silence, faint water- 
colour sketches all of originals familiar to the readers of fiction, are exhi- 


bited with a skill which carries you through the three volumes. You admire | 


the authoress more than her book, for the obvious marks of superiority she 


displays ; but you also read the book. You say, “I should like to talk toher; 


better than to read her; for the tone and talent shown in her book are better 
than the book itself: when she is inventing, she is not so clever as when she 
is reflecting.” 0 g | 
expecially by one in our hardened condition. 


A Treatise on the Law and Practice relating te Letters Patent for Inventions. By John 
Paxton Norman, Esq., M.A., of the Inner Temple. Butterworths: 


Amon a population so active and enterprising a3 our own, and at a period | 
when these qualities are so stimulated by competition, the laws by which | 


the property in inventions is regulated are of the highest importance. ‘The 
principles upon which the system even now in foree is based were enunciated 
by the Parliament which James I. summoned to Westminster on the 19th 
of February, 1623. Suffering from the extortion of the ‘*monopolists,” the 


Commons obtained the assent of the Crown and the Lords to their declara- | 


tion, “ that all grants of monopolies were contrary to law, except only under | 
' 


| 


restraint, and of ‘ divine right ;” and even the staple commodities of leather, | 


} 


certain restrictions—letters patent for fourteen years or under, for any 
manner of new manufacture.’ Prior to this, in the good old days of the 
Tudors, monopolies of all kinds, including even articles of primary impor- 
tance, were granted by the Crown to its favourites or instruments without 


coal, and iron, were only to be purchased of the farmers of the grantees at 


“famine prices” artificially produced. Until 1852 no material alterations | 
(for Lord Brougham’s valuable Acts of 1835 were additions only) were en- | 
grafted on the statute of James I. ; but by the Patent Law Amendment Act | 


of last year many alterations and some improvements were introduced. It 
is true that much remains to be dove to put the Law of Patents for Inven- 


tions upon a sound footing, such as the exigencies of commerce and the | 


rights of inventors demand. Grants are still insecure and expensive, and 
obtainable only after compliance with some unnecessary and some clumsy 
formalities. Still, steps have been taken in the right direction, and we trust 
that further advances will be made ere long. 

Mr. Norman has rendered good service to all interested in the subject, and 
articularly to the practitioners in this caportnees of the law, by the pub- 
ication of his ‘Treatise, embodying the alterations made by the late Act. 

Nor is this its only merit; for in a simple and unpretending, and yet in a 
clear and accurate manner, it instructs the reader in the various branches of 
the entire system—first elucidating the law regulating their grant and 
validity, and then explaining the mode of obtaining Letters Patent for In- 


ventions, and the means by which the rights they confer are to be protected | 


and extended. 

Mr. Norman’s work is not intended to displace from the library the more 
elaborate work of the author's able predecessor, William Matthewson Hind- 
march ; but to the artisan it is a sufficient substitute for, and to the lawyer 
a necessary supplement to, that valuable book. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
On the Necessity of Principles in Teaching Design, being an Address. By R. Redgrave, 
R.A. Chapman and Hall. 
Pantomime Budgets ; a Téte-a-téte between Sir John Barleycorn and the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street. J. Cross and Son. 
The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. (The Universal Library.) Nathaniel Cooke. 
Too Clever by Half ; or, the Harroways. By The Mofussilite. Nathaniel Cooke. 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Vol. ILI. Nathaniel Cooke. 
chet ¢ or, The Younger Brother. By the Author of Electra. (The Railway 
Library.) G. Routledge and Co. 
Ned Myers ; or, a Life before the Mast. (Bentley's Railway Library.) By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Richard Bentley. 
A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.. By John W. Colenso, D.D., 
of Natal. G. Bell. 
Home Thoughts. Vol. 1. Kent and Co. 
ee sue ti Report of City Committee. M. L. Rickerby. 
‘oung’s Night Thou Pips ak. oes ; . . 

re Fi o4 one with Life, Critical Dissertation, and Brplanatory a 
The Portrait Gallery. W.S. Orr aud Co. 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. Partridge and Oakey. 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. W. and R. Chambers. 
Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. W. and R. Chambers. 
Chambers's Repository of Instructive and Amusing Tracts. W. and R. Chambers. 
Linny Lockwood ; a Novel. By C. Crowe. 2 vols. G. Routledge aud Co. 
Struggles for Life; or, the Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. W. and F. G. Cash. 
The Autobiography of William Jerdan. Vol IY. Arthur Hail, Virtue, and Co. 
Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutropius. Translated by the Rev. J.S. Watson. (Bohn’s 
Classical Library.) H. G. Bohn. 
The Usurer’s Daughter. By the Rev. W. J. Scargill. Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 
Home Pictures ; or, the Map of Life. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 
The Christian Examiner. JohnChapman. 

Two Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency. By N. Hill; Esq., and C. F. Cornwallis. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Summer Sketches, and other Poems. By B. R. Parkes. John Chapman. 
Inscriptions and Devices in the Beauchamp Tower, Tower of London. By %, R. Dick. 
. >. Ramage. 

Tie Private Letters of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., Rajah of Sarawak, na i 

Events of his Life from 1838 to the Bresmttene hy J. ‘. os Ea. 30 vw 
ntley. 


However, it is something to get hold of a novel one can read, | 


Whereon that ble 
Which nations reap in pain. 





Partfalio. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Seantifu', for the "seful encours<es 
steel? —Gorrun. . 


LAY FOR TNE WSW VSAaR. 


Ir is no sound of laugh or jest, 
No burst of heedless mirth, 

That sends the Old Year to his rest, 
And greets the New Year's birth; 
Famine and War, those phantoms grim, 

The dying vigils share, 
Their voices chant the natal hymn 
That hails the infant heir. 





O new born year! we may not breathe 
Soft lullabies to thee; 

No festive garlands may we wreathe 

j To deck thine infancy: 

Thy lot it is, ill-fated son 
Of many an erring sire, 

Their sin and weakness to atone 
By penalties of fire. 


No cradle song of joy and peace 
May greet thy listening ear, 

For now on every Eastern breeze 
Come sounds of strife and fear; 

And as thine early boyhood plays 
Among the flowers of spring, 

Brighter will burn the battle's blaze, 
Louder the trumpet ring. 


And when the summer shall unfold 
Its blossoms fair to see, 
Each one some omen dark will hold 
Of dread calamity; 3 
For thee the crimson of the rose 
The battle stain will wear, 
And the white lily will disclose 
The blanched cheek of despair. 


Thou wilt but hear the fall of tears 
In the thick autumn rain, 
And when the glancing sickle shears 
The ranks of golden grain, 
Betore thy darkened gaze wall rise 
A distant battle plain, 
ot harvest lies 


Yet may this hope a pale, faint glow 
Upon thy birthday cast, 

That from the seenes of war and woe, 
Through which thou shalt have passed, 

A brighter future may be wrung 
For years that follow thee, 

And Peace and Plenty chant the song 

| That grects their infancy. 
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CHRISTMAS WEEK AT THE THEATRES, 
Cunisrmas is here; and, to quote the brilliant distich of a poetic grocer, 
“ The time agxin hath come 
For tine Roast beef and Pudding of the plam.” 

Christmas without Pantomimes is a Pudding without plums: hence all the 
theatres burst into sudden glory of tricks, tumblings, and transformations. 
Ihe critic’s office, never a sinecure, now becomes a pastime compared with 
which breaking stones on the Queen's highway would be luxurious, and 
reading Martin Farquhar Tupper a delight. O ye innocents who fi 

“ doing the theatres” is a gay and gracetul office! who know not how one 
has to fortify one’s mind 1a contemplation of “ forthcoming novelties !” 
Picture to yourselves the amount of preparatory erudition which is required 
from the critic when Managers read Xtphilin! 

Then again to write about Pantomimes requires a special erudition. Now 
as it may be safely assumed that when a man has written a history of any 
thing, he is ipso facto comprehensively ignorant of it, so I, having written 
a History of Pantomime (as you, reader, know to your cost) may legi- 
timately be said to know nothing whatever of the subject. Ergo, I seek 
the assistance of a more impartial ignorance, which I find im the person of 
}my respected friend “ Q in the corner.” To him I confide the Pantomimes 
lof the Haymarket, Princess's, Sapter’s Wexrs, and Drury Lane. The 
last-named theatre proves what prophetic instinct our “ Swan” possessed 
when he made the bad tragedian Macbeth tremble in his kilt, fervently 


hoping 





| 





That Barnum would not come to Drury Lane. 


The poet is certainly a Vates. 

The Lyceum is a bad theatre for the critic at Christmas. Things are 
done so exasperatingly well there, that nothing varivs the hackneyed praise 
but the power of “ pitching into” Planché. W lat is oue to say of Beverley, 
I should like to know? Hyperboles are not jyper enough; and blame is 
impossible. He has the secret of Fairy Land. He has taste as exquisite 
aie invention is exhaustless. The great round O of Giotto is not round 
enough for admiration. In Once upon a time there were Two Kings, I will not 
say he has surpassed himself, for a man cannot see the top of his own head, 
| but I will say that if he were not Beverley he would be Oberon. Most of 
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the scenes are beautiful, but the one which closes the first act is... . (if 
I were a Beverley of the pen [ could paint it, not being one I must leave it 
to your imagination, so much more pictorial !) The last scene of all is —_ 
new. After the many combinations and inventions of splendour which those 
“last scenes” have shown us, it is surprising to find anything at once so 
novel and so beautiful as this, 

With regard to the Fairy tale itself, the Burlesque element has almost 
vanished, and the fairy tale alone remains. There is little “* fun” in it, al- 
though Wright, Bland, and Frank Mathews in the cast would lead one to 
expect it. Nor are there so many happy lines as Planché usually throws 
in. Some pleasant music, a charming ballet most pieturesquely grouped, 
with Rosina Wright as a centre, gratify ears and eyes, and aid in Beverley’s 
triumph. ‘The east of the piece is unusually strong—Madame Vestris (who 
made her first appearance this season and was welcomed with English hear- 
tiness), Julia St.George, Wright, Frank Mathews, Bland, Robinson, and 
Baker. 





NUMBER NIP. 
Tur Avexrut also gives up Pantomime; without, however, taking to Bur. 


lesque—for which, thanks! Its Christmas piece is a wild, legendary melo- 
drame, interesting as a piece as well as a vehicle for spectacle, ballet, and 
music. Miss Woolgar is a fascinating German nobleman, ruined in purse but 
rich in personal charms; Madame Celeste has a part peculiarly suited to her 


talents of ballet d'action, and in a descriptive dance, La Taxromachie, pro- 
duced the wildest delight in the audience ; Paul Bedford is a comic pirate, 
not in the least comic—dismally hilarious ; Mrs. Keeley has more changes 
of costume than effective scenes. The music is pretty and well selected. 





COLUMBUS. 


Tur Oxymete has its Pantomime, and the subject is Columbus. I don't 
know anything of Pantomimes, and my ignorance makes me think Columbus 
a failure. There are some admirable things in it—such as the costumes, 
scenery, masks, Columbine, and the dog, who is by far the best actor in the 
piece. But the Introduction is not funny; the Harlequin is bad, the Clown 
bad, the Pantaloon detestable ; nothing but the pretty and elegant Colum- 
bine—Miss Wyndham—and the “talented” dog, rendered the Pantomime 
endurable. The piece has been got up lavishly and tastefully. The masks 
are works of art. There is a certain Archbishop of Toledo, whose mask is 
worth paying the price of admission to see—such fat, sleck, sensual, priestly 
imbecility and comfort, are written on his features. The Moors, too, are 
Moorish ; and the Spaniards, Spanish, 
VIVIAN. 





A COURSE OF PANTOMIMES. 


A sIMULTANEOUS rush at Pantomime has been made by the managers. Every 
theatre, except two, presents us with this kind of Christmas entertainment ; for 
the very first time we have heard a Haymarket gallery shrieking for “ Hot 
Codlins;” and only at the Lyceum does Extravaganza appear, with its musical 
parodies and its lucid intervals, as usual. 

We pulled a cracker bon-bon once, and read in faint little type on the serap 
of flimsy, with which the sugar was encircled, a couplet, implying a neat puff of 
the confectioner; something after this style:— 

Quand on a dit “je t’uime,” et tout va bien, 
Appellez Jujube-tils, et ne craignez rien. 

“ When faltering lips the secret have confest,—To Chips and Co. we wisely 
leave the rest.” This pretty and practical sentiment, reflecting a great feature 
of the age, is enforced throughout the opening of the Drury-LaNge pantomime. 
Appiness, a stout young person in bugles, impresses the fact of her personality 
on a seeptical and otherwise weak-minded prince, who, after being driven from 
glittering pillar to dazzling post, is bewildered into acknowledging Appiness as 
a solid existence, and “ wisely leaves the rest” to the stage management. What 
is done fur the delight of the prince our readers must go and see. If they are 
proper readers, they will like to know that a scene awaits them in the World of 
Toys, Where all the houses are toy-houses, and all the trees are those queer 
curly evergreens that constitute the timber in a child’s Paradise. 

Here, however, a great etfect is missed. ‘The people in this scene ought cer- 
tainly to have been figures from a Noah's ark, and as tall as the houses. One 
or two of these buildings might also, with great propriety, have been discovered 
on their beam-ends. But what is done, is done well; the peg-tops are inge- 
niously human; and the King’s troops are stuck on the scissor-like contrivance, 
which alternately expands and contracts the phalanx. Tom Matthews was the 
clown; and we are almost inclined to think, though we know popular opinion 
will be with us, that his is the correct style after all. If neat tumbling, 


such as Auriol’s, is to take the place of clownishness, then let us 
have the fanciful, dress of the fool, without the bismuth and ver- 
million. 


T. M. is, however, the Clown for the gallery. That faction has 
set its face against all gymnastic displays requiring the introduction of a carpet; 
and really, of the two things, we believe the “ drawing-room entertainments” of 
professors in salmon-coloured tights are lower in point of taste than “ Hot 
Codlins” and “ 'Tippity-witchet.”. But the Drary-lane manager has supplied 
posture-making for those who like it, by the engagement of a certain Ethair 
family, whose dislocations accompany the conventional fun. 

Little Silver Hair and the Three Bears, at the HAYMARKET, are as good as they 
are in the original tale; so that the pantomimic fun and splendour may be 
counted so much in addition. The opening scenes are creditable to the author 
as well as the decoratist. Very little has been added to the story, except to 
make it a fairy tale. The change from a ruined abbey to a scene of fairy 
brightuess was as artistically effected as it would have been at the Lyceum. 
The harlequinade was as full of bustle as it should be, and the Columbine 
was a Miss Mary Brown. Did anyone ever hear of a Columbine among the 
Browns ? It seems hardly possible that her success can be regarded as a 
triumph by the family. 

The opening scenes in The Miller and his Men, which is the pantomime at 
the Princess's, amaze indeed the very faculties of eves and ears. They are by 
turns exquisitely beautiful and wildly grotesque. Over all reigns Art. The 
fierce movements of the dancers in the second scene of King Salamander’s 
Court, the wild gestures of the crowd, the change of four terrible objects into 
one human face, far more terrible in its humanity and fleshiness, are all truly 
indescribable. But is this a pantomime for little children ? In the course of 
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the harlequinade there are scenes quite as ingeniously contrived, and 
to the purpose of childish amusement. For instance, there is a@ start}i 
trick, by which Harlequin contrives to furnish an empty room. 
tall women, in the dress of Watteau’s shepherdesses, come in and stand in 
demure row. In an instant they are furniture; four chairs, their legs 
from any drapery, a French clock, and an elegantly furnished toilette ta 
stand in the places of the Watteau pastourelles. The trick itself is amazi 
but when the chairs are used as real chairs, by the pantomimists, the spectators 
are almost induced to believe that there has been no life in the matter, till the 
chairs use their arms in self-defence upon the Clown, when applause for the 
first time greets the device. Cormack is the Harlequin here, and the best 
anywhere. We may almost say the same of Miss Desborough, as Columbi 
but cannot forget the name in the Ocyrmprc bills. Mr. Huline, the Clown, is ¢ 
“new light,” and aims at grace in his posturing. It is fair to say that he suc 
ceeds always, and is the best translation of Auriol on the English stage, 

Of Sapcer’s Wetts we hear excellent accounts, but are unable to speak of 
Harlequin Tom Thumb this week. 


Fake 
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BARKER'S PICTURE OF NELSON ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF 
THE SAN JOSEF. 


Ir is not difficult to trace, in the picture now om view at Messrs. Legggatt, 
Hayward, and Leggatt’s, in Cornhill, the hand of a painter accustomed 
conscientiously to master his subject. Mr. T. J. Barker is rapidly’ gaining 
a reputation as an illustrator of British despatches, and may yet in the 
position ofa Horace Vernet to our United Service ; there being no formidable 
competition for the oun. The picture of ** Nelson on the Quarter-deck of 
the Spanish Admiral's ship, San Josef,” is intended as a companion to the 
* Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at La Belle Alliance,” a werk noticed 
by us some considerable time since. Nelson, a commodore at the time, 
has, with a seventy-four, beaten a Spanish eighty-gun ship, and has led his 
boarding party across her deck to take, in turn, the San Josef, a first-rate, 
with the Admiral’s pendant. On the quarter-deck he is receiving the swords 
of the Spanish officers. His bargeman, standing ane by, puts the swords 
under his arm as he receives them from the Commodore. Round Nelson 
are grouped his companions in the exploit; Captain Berry and Lieutenant 
Pierson, of the 69th, being prominent portraits. The uniforms vary so as 
to produce a pleasant effect. ‘The artist’s great anxiety to compile a good 
likeness of Nelson, from Flaxman’s bust and the most authentic pictares, 
seems to have found its way into the hero's face. It is, to say thetruth, the 
least pleasing part of the work. In general respects Mr. Barker has 

troduced a telling scene. Without compression of time, there is much 
incidental action going on, such as the striking the Spanish flag, and the 
hoisting the Union Jack. The linear perspective of the foreground 
and the truthful distance are evidences of no common power. We have 
heard the technical accuracy of ropes, 8 blocks, and the smallest 
matters of detail spoken of with unqualified praise by excellent naval 
authority. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[FOURTH ARTICLE. ] 


In leaving the daguerreotype, to enter on the different paper processes, our 
subject widens very considerably. Sir John Herschel’s experiments, for 
instance, have all been subordinate to a grand inquiry into the nature of 
the prismatic spectrum. He saw in heliography not “an insulated and 
anomalous affection of certain salts of silver and gold, but one which, 
doubtless, in a greater or less degree, pervades all nature.” He saw in 
nature ‘nothing that doth fade ;” but continual decomposition and recom- 
bination; and he referred to the same great law which governs organic 
growth and decay this curious pictorial result from the deoxidation of certain 
inorganic compounds. A similar result was obtained by Herschel with a 
great variety of substances; notably with the juice of flowers, as we have 
seen in the case of a semi-cultivated variety of red poppy pane rheum). 
His experiments are no longer, if they have ever iy of much practical 
utility to the amateur, who seeks only the means of obtaining good pic- 
tures in the shortest time. We may, however, qualify even this detraction 
from the value of Herschel’s labours in heliography : he was the first, we 
believe, to use glass plates, and the introduction of this practice was cer- 
tainly a most important step. Still, the many beautiful processes disco- 
vered by Herschel are, though generally simple and easy of manipulation, 
imperfect in their results; that is, of course, taking the merely practical 
view. In some, the sensibility to actinism is too tardy; in others, curious 
and complex changes occur, which it has been found impossible to arrest, so 
that the pictures are worthless. Of this unstable kind is the ferro-cyano- 
type; a process, however, of such exceeding beauty, that we cannot refrain 
from giving a brief description of it. . 

The cyanotype is the name given to an endless series of processes in 
which cyanogen is employed. The particular process we are now engaged 
with is one in which iron enters and is the main cause of the curious 
changes already alluded to, This process formed one of the first remark- 
able examples of the deoxidation of a non-argentine compound, in the 
practice of heliography ; and it occurred to Herschel in his examination ot 
the ferrosesquicyanuret of potassium, a salt abundantly formed by voltaic 
action on the common or yellow ferrocyanuret. In Herschel’s communi- 
cation to the Royal Society, he gave the following description of the 
process :— 

“ Paper simply washed with a solution of this salt is highly sensitive to the action of 
light. Prussian blue is deposited (the base being necessarily supplied by the destruction of 
one portion of the acid, and the acid by decomposition of another), After half an hour or 
an hour's exposure to sunshine, a very beautiful negative photograph is the result, to fix 
which, all that is necessary is to soak it in water in which a little enlpbate of soda is dis- 
solved, to ensure the fixity of the Prussian blue deposited. While dry the impression 1s 
dove-colour or lavender blue, which has a curious and striking effect on the greenish- 
yellow ground of the paper, produced by the saline solution. After washing, the ground 
colour disappears, and the photograph becomes bright blue on a white ground. If too long 
exposed, it gets ‘over sunued,’ and the tint has a brownish or yellowish tendency, which; 


however, is removed in fixing; but no increase of intensity beyond a certain point 1s 
tained by continuance of exposure. 
and then a 


“If paper be washed with a solution of ammonio-citrate of iron, and dried, : 
wash passed over it of the yellow ferrocyanuret of potassium, there is no immediate forma- 
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tion of true Prussian bine, but the paper rapidly acquires a violet-purple coloar, which The result of another experiment by Herschel is to show that mercury, 


after a few minutes, as it cries, to almost absolate blackness. 


pa phatographic paper of high sensibility, and gives 
P arpness ; but with this peculiarity, that they darken again 
the air in darkness, and are soon obliterated, 
lity (so far as 
on and the paper of such easy preparation. If was! 
carbonate, they are a few] 
versed lights and shades. 
will dissolve, being removed by washin 
blae, which deepens much by keeping. 


in water, their cok 


sensitive when wet.” 


It will be remembered that mercury was an agent named in the process 
Employed there, however, it must be considered in ! 
e of silver, and not, in itself, as a sensitive object. | Christmas magic-lantern entertainments ! Q 


of the daguerreotype. 





1 he paper, however, remains susceptible to 
t, and capable of receiving other pictures, which in their turn fade, witheut any possi- 
he can see) of arresting them ; which is to be regretted, as they are very 


moments entirely obliterated, but presently re-appear, with re- 
In this state they are fixed, and the ammonia, with all that it 
mur becomes a 
f the solution be mixed, there results a very dark 
yiolet-coloured ink, which may be kept uninjured in ao opaque bottle, and will readily fur- | 
nish, by a single wash, at a moment's notice, the positive paper in question, which is most 


In this state it is a! 
pictures of great depth and 

pontanouust to : “ ; ; ° 
= sine ateccetibie t. effect in combination wit 


ed with ammonia or its own 


pure Prussian . 
they would well suit the 


glass pictures, taken by 


dise in theatre of the 





relation with the nitrat 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 16th November, at Ahmedabad, the wife of Captain 

D’Oyly Trevor Compton, Assistant Political Agent to the 
hee Canta: a son. 

_ the 2¢nd December, at Plymouth, the wife of Captain 
Mends, H.M.8. Agamemnon : a danghter. ; 

On the 23rd,at Hythe, Kent, the wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hay: a hter. ; : ; 

On the 24th, in Devonshire-street, the wife of Captain 
Reid: a ter. Fite 

On the 24th, at Kilkenny, the wife of Colonel W. F. 
Williams, Assistant Adjutant-General : a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 8rd November, at Calcutta, Captain George Gay- 
nor, Second European Fusiliers, and Second Military Au- 
ditor-General, to Frances Augusta, third daughter of Gap- 
tain W. A. Bowen, late of the East India Company's Naval 


Service. 

On the Mth, at Rorvpsiensee, near Caloutta, by the Bishop | 
of Calcutta, Captain H, W. Craufurd, R.N., to Annabella, | 
eldest surviving daughter of the late Very Rev. Edmund | 
Goodenough, Dean of Wells, and of Mrs. Goodenough, of | 
Loughton, Essex. \ 

On the 20th, at Bournemouth, Hants, the Rev. Edward 
Thring, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and He: 
Master of Uppingham mar School, to Caroline Marie | 
Luise, daughter of the late Carl Johann Koch, of Bonn, of | 
His Prussian Majesty’s Customs, Counsellor. 

On the Mth, at the British Em y, Paris, by the Rev. | 


Dr. Hale, William Montagu Leeds, of the Fiftieth (Queen's 
Own), and third son of Sir Joseph Leeds, Bart., to Emma, 
eldest daughter of Henry Hildyard, Esq., late of Rio Ja- | 
heiro, | 
DEATHS. | 


On the 19th December, at Nice, Sir William Lowthrop, of 
Alga-house, Scarborough. 

On the 23rd, Elizabeth Alice, eldest daughter of Professor 
De Morgan, of University College, aged fifteen. 

On the 25th, at 6, Duke-street, Portland-place, Cordelia, 
wife of Sir George Jackson, K.C.H., her Majesty's Commis- | 
sary Judge at St. Paul de Loaudo, Africa, aged seventy- 
seven. 

On the 25th, at Brasted Rectory, Kent, the Rey. William 
Hodge Mill, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Canon of Ely, and Rector of Brasted. 
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MUNEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | 


Friday Evening, December 30, 18 53. 
} 
' 


Ix the absence of any special news, and the conviction 

growing stronger daily that war has become mevitable, the 

Funds have been very weak all the week—at one time as 

low as 93§. To-day there has been a rally to 94 owing to no 

intelligence of any character whatever. The French Funds 

sympathise with our own. A rumour, very vague, is | 
abroad this morning that the entente cordiale be- 
iween France and England is not what it has hi- 
therto been. If this prove true, and Coburg in- 
trigue be found to be’ at the bottom of the difference, 
we shall see a great drop in the Funds, There has not | 
been mueh speculation in Railway Shares; a slight de- 
pression in Foreign Shares, and in some of our own heavy 
Shares. Mines have been very sparingly dealt in. The | 
mercantile prospects for the new year, notwithstanding | 
the gloom hanging over us at the present moment, are | 
very satisfactory, and money bids fair to be plentiful. A | 
War or a misunderstanding with France, of course, would 

alter the present cheerful coe 2 and, as I said before, | 
it is more than possible that we shall see Consols 3 or 4! 
per cent. lower by the next account. 

Consols Close rather firmer, at 933, 94. 





Consols, 933, § ; Caledonian, 54%, 554; Eastern Counties, 
133, qs Great Western, 884,84; Lancashire and Yorkshire, | 
Ot. %; London and North Western, 1033, 104; London and | 
South Western, 77, 78 ; Midland, 2%, 634 ; Oxford, Worcester, | 
and Wolverhampton, 354, 374; Seottish Centrals, 92, 93; | 
South Eastern, 61, 62; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 64, 
65; York and North Midland, 47, 48 : Dijon aud Besancon, 
24, 34 pwp.; East Indian, 3, 4 pm.; Luxembourg, 10], 114 ; | 
Ditto (Railway), 6}, 74; Ditto, Pref., 13, 2; Northern of 
France, 343, 85; Paris and Lyons, 164, 4; Paris and Or- 
leans, 46,48; Paris and Rouen, 41, 43; Ronen and Havre, 
19,20; Paris and Strasbourg, 324, §; Paris, Caen, and Cher- 
hourg, 8, 4 pm.; Sambre and Meuse, &3, 9; ‘Western of 
France, 74, 34 pun.; Agua Prias,?.1 pm.; Brazil Inrperial, 
“2, 6; Colonial Gold, 4, § pm.; Linares, 11,12 pm.: Mari- 
quita, 4 §dis.; Nouveau Monde, }, § pm.; Port Philip. &, 3 
ais.; United Mexican, 4},423; Wallers, 4 dis.; West Mari- | 
Poras, 7-16, 5-16 dis. Australasia, 78,79; London Chartered 
Kank of Austratia, 15%, 16; Union Bank of Australia. 74,75: 
A istralian Agricultural, 43, 44; Crystal Palace, 62,7 pm.: 
Ni rth British Australasian Land and Loan, }, fpm.; Peel 
Kuivers, 4,3, pm.; Scottish Australian Investment, 13, 1% 
I ; Obernhofs, 3-16, 5-16 pm. ; Poltimores. 7-16. 9-16: "Pe- 
tinsular Mining Company, 1, §. ‘ 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Dec. 59. 


Loca TRADE.—We had no market on Monday; and Wed- 


nesday and to-day have in some degree been characterised 


by the absence of activity usual at this season; yet in the, 


business done sellers have had decidedly the advan 
Wheat is fully 2s.and Oats. |, to 1s. dearer than last 
Barley fully maintains the improvement last noted. The 
value of Beans and Peas is also fully maintained. 

FLoatisa TRapg.—There are no arrivals this week off 
the Coast. The holidays have rather interfered with the 
course of trade, but, notwithstanding, prices gradually im 
prove, and the English and Irish demand, as well as in- 
quiries from Scotland, are decidedly on the increase. 
continental demand continues, though with scarcely so much 
activity as Jast week, probably owing to the holidays, as 
wices are very well supported throughout the North of 

rauce. 

We may again call attention to the fact we have re- 
peatedly mentioned before, that only a very small propor- 
tion of the cargoes shipped in the Black Sea during the last 
three months are destined for the northern markets. 


e, and 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLostnG PRIcEs.) 
‘Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed | Thur Frid. 
Bank Stock.....,...... 219 


3 per Ceut. Red. . 93} 
3 per Cent. Con. An. ... 


| 220 } vusaee fos = |e 
.| Ob) ' O48 1 935 


nd 


Consols for Account 944 } ...... 9 | 984) 93} ve 
34 per Cent. An. .... 95} 954 | 954 95% see 
New 5 per Cents. .. ovis ey pe 

Long Ams. 1880.00.00) 000.0)... .| Sh 

India Stock...........6) ess. po 249¢ 2454 . 
Ditto Bonds, £1009 ...... 0... Sdiesde | bes ) dentde P > cbaeee 
Ditto, under £1000 oi, Spb) 3 Pp | re 
Ex. Bills, £1000... 6p 69) «.) 22 
Ditto, £500 ...... Gp |..... | 6p! Sp! ep... 
Ditto, Small......... 6p ....) 6p Bp. 4p} 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
TuvcrRspay EvENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds 3 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 


Buenos Ayres}6 per Cents. 65 | Cents 1822 ae 
Chilian 6 per Cents......, .. | Russian 44 per Cents... 974 
Danish 5 Cents....... 1024 | Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 22 
Ecuador Bonds............ Spanish Committee Cert. 


Mexican 3 per Centa.... 24 
Mexican 8 per Ct. for 
Ace., December 16... 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 
Portuguese 3 p. Cts., 1848 


of Coup. not fun. ...... 
Venezuela 34 per Cents. 
= ' Belgian 4$ per Cents.... 95 
4 Dutch 24 per Cents....... 64 
#) Dutch 4perCent.Certif. 96 


R OYAL OLYMPIC TITEATRE.—- 
% On Monday, 2nd January, and during the week, 
THE CAMP AT THE OLYMPIC. 
(Characters as before.) 
THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 


.To cenclude with 
HARLEQUIN COLUMBUS. 


TEDNESDAY EVENING CON. 


| \ CERTS, EXETER HALL,—January #h, 1854. 


GEMS FROM CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
After which, 
POPULAR ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 


Madame Amedie, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Clara St. Casse, Miss | 


Chipp, the Misses Brougham, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Lawler—Soloists, Grand Pianoforte: Miss Rx 
siua Bently. Harp: MdWe. Louise Christine. Horn: Mr. 
Catchpole. 
BAND—SEVENTY PPRFORMERS. 
Conductor, HERR MEYER LUTZ 


Stalls, 4s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.6d.; Area, Gallery, and Plat- 
forms, 1s, 
Tickets to be had at the Hail 


TE E LAST WEEK BUT THREE— 
: KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, PORTLAND- 
GALLERY, REGENT-STREET, opposite the Polytechnie. 


OPEN for gentlemen DAILY, at the usual hours, except , 


on Wednesdays and Fridays, from Two till Five, during 


_ which hours ladies only are admitted. Explanations for 
gentlemen by Dr. Leach, and for ladies- by Mrs. Leach. / 


Admission, 1s. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


NE&vVoUs AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 


Spermatorrhera; its Nature and Treatment, with an 
Exposition of the Frauds that are practised by persons who 
advertise the speedy, safe. and effectual cure pf Nervons 
Derangement. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYALCOLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


under certain ¢onditions, possesses direct actinic susceptibility. 
one of the paper processes, and the mercurial salt is employed with great 


monio-eitrate or tartrate, when the action is far more powerful 
difficulty of arresting this action here again steps in. 


they are now turned, and with an effect really beautiful 


very expensive, process, can be imultiplied. 


lay } 


The | 


This is also 


much diluted), or with am- 


The 


h periodide of iron 


- 


Before closing the present _—~ we may appropriately record a striking 
exhibition at the Polytechnic. 
bers who have seen the transparent pictures adapted to the stereosery 


‘ery likely it may have oceurred to num- 
pe, that 
To that purpose 

The a bainen 
Mr. Mayall, are not themselves more than two 


purpose ot ** dissolving views 


| inches —. and have to be magnified forty thousand times, to cover the 


institution. These pictures, by a simple, and not 


What a seasonable boon for 


TA IS GETTING DEARER; this is 
therefore the Time te Buy.—PHILLIPS and OOM 
PANY are still Reitise at Orn Priore, although the 
| market value of Tea has riven Sd. to 4d. per bb., and will be 
still higher. The Teas worth purchasing aro 
The strong Congou Tea, at Ss. «1. per Ib 
The prime Souchong Ten. at S« 44. Ss 84. and 4 
The prime Gunpowder Tea, at as, #. Sd., and be 
The Rest Pearl Gunpowder, at $s. 4d 
All who purehase at these prices will save money, as Teas 
are getting dearer 
| Prime Coffee, at 1s. and Is. 2d. per lb, 
1s. 4d. per Ib 
Teas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent carriage free, by 
our own vans and carts, if within eight miles, and Teas, 
Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any part ef Enge- 
| land, if to the value of 408. or upwards, by PATLLIPS and 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 5, King Wi)liam- 
street, City, London 
Phillips and Co.'s Price List of Ratsins, Cunnayta, Imrr- 
Bia Pius, Pies, &c., ts now ready, and is sent, poet free, 


jon application. 


The best Mocha, 


| 

} | NSURRECTION IN CHINA.—TEAS 

} are advancing in Price, and from the disturbed state of 
the producti districts, the well-ascertained shortness of 
su ply, and the increasing qqueumation, there is every pro- 

! lity of a considerable rise fe have not at present 

altered our quotations, and are still selling 


s. d. 
| The very Best Black Tea, at 4 0 the pound 
} Good sound Congou $0 ~ 
| Finest Pekoe ditto 3 8 
| Fine Gunpowder 4 6 ed 
Choice Coffee 106 
Finest Hommopathic Cocoa 1 


0 - 
This is the most pleasant and nutritious preparation of 
Cocoa, 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 

| tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 

prices 
| All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
| ¢ight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 
} value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 

part of England. 


| CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
} 27, SKINNER-STRERT, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


| TO THE LOVERS OF FISH. 


\HRISTMAS PRESENTS for COUN. 
/ TRY PRIENDS. 25 Real Yarmouth Bloaters deli- 
' vered in London for 2s.; 100 forwarded to any part of the 
Kingdom for 6s,; 100 fine Devonshire Kipperd Herrings, 
( quite a luxury, for 8s.; 100 fine American Herrings for Ss 
t are highly dried, and will keep for years, they are wel 
adapted for emigrants and residents in the Colonies. Also, 
| 12 dozen of fine Albro’ Dried Sprats for 1s. 6d. Fine Finnon 
| Haddocks, 4., 5«., and 4s. per dozen. A Barrel of the best 
| Native Oysters for 5s. 6d.; or a baw containing Half-a- 
| Bushel of good quality Oysters for 10s. All orders immie- 
diately attended to by WILLIAM DEEKS, 7, Bow-street, 
Covent-garden. 

N.B. Country residents requiring fresh Fish from London 
| may rely on their orders being punetually attended te, both 
in price and quality. All Post-office orders, as above, to he 
| made payable at the Strand Money Order-ollice. The Trade 

supplied. 


’ 207 oan Pal r ‘ 

| T)AVIES'S YELLOW SOAP, 25s., 444, 

48s, and 528, per 112 Ibs.; Mottled, 544.; Brown 
Windsor, 1s. and 1s. 9d. per packet; White Windsor, la. aL; 
Plain Windsor, 94.; Honey, Is 44. Sperm Oil, §s. per gallon ; 
Argand or Vegetable, 4s. 6d.; French, 4. Sperm Candies, 
1s. 7d. and 1s, 8d. per Jb.; Transparent Wax, Is. 16d-; Best 
Wax, 2s. 3d.; British, 1s. 5d.; Botanic, 1s.; Conmposite, 794, 
}Reed., 109d., and 10jd. Store Candles, 7d.; Moulds, Sd. for 
| Cash, at M. P. DAVIES and SON'S Old- Established Ware- 
| house, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross 


TARICOSE VFINS, && —HUXLEY’S 
{ SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
| &c., are still recommended in all cases where a bandage 
would formerly have been applicd. They are light, durable, 
and more economical thau any article yet produced. SPIRAL 
STOCKINGS at a great reduction in pri Abdominal 
Belts on a new principle, weighing only four ounces 

Particulars, Lists of Prices, and the articles forwarded by 
post, on application to HUXLEY and ©O., 5, VERE-sTREET 
OXFORD-8TREET. Hospitals supplied en favourable terms.’ 


PME COMFORT of a FIXED WATER. 
CLOSET for £1.—Vilaces in Gardens converted into 

| comfortable Water-c! ts by the PATENT HERMETI- 
CALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting water-trap valve, 
@utirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Price 
£1. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Also PATENT 

HERMETICALLY-SEALED INODOROUS COMMODES 

for the Sick-room, price £1 4s., £2 6§., and £3. A Prospectus 

with Engravings forwarded by enclosing a post-st 

At FIFE and CO.'S, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
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Kk ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 

ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- ROOMS, 
30, Oxford-street (corner of ae ee Nos. 1 & 2, 
Newman-street, and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-LRONS, and 
GENERAL [RON MONGERY, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 5/. 10s.; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 
12/. 12s8.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s. to 3l.; Steel Fenders from 2Z. 15s. to 6l. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to7/. 78.; Fire-irons from 
1s. Gd. the set to 42. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates, All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 

First —From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 
and ; 

Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


7 HE 
SILVER. 


. srs ’ a a] » Al 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 5S. BURTON, wheu 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 
Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next to 

torling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver, 





; Thread or , 

Fiddle : King’s 

Brunswick . 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen... 188. ... 263. ... 32s, 
Dessert Forks ..........000++ Ste. .. 48. . Me 
Dessert Spoons... 80s. ... 428. «. 488 
Table Forks ...... ee Se ee, 
Table Spoons ...........0++ 0s Oks. ... 66s. 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 


ee TLEMICALLY PUR® NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 


full size, per dozen...... 12s. ... 288. ... 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. ... 2Is. ... 258. 
IR NOD cccecenserecmscncsee ° Be ne Si on Se 


[> TLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
/) varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on Sale at WLLLIAM 8, BURTON’S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 34-inch ivory-h table knives, with 
hich shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if 
to balance, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine, eg L 32s. ; 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s. ; white bone table knives, 
Ts. 6d. per dozen; desserts, 58. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per 
pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. por dozen ; desserts, 
es.. carvers, 28. 6d ; black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, Us. per dozen ; table steels from 1s. each. The largest 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in 
cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 
Also a large assortment of Razors, Penknives, Scissors, &c., 
of the best quality. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
4 The largest, as well as the choicest, assortment in 
existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other LAMPS, 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON'S, and they are arranged in one large room, so 
that the patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
PALMBR’S CANDLES, 84d. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent 
‘andles, all marked “ Palmer ”:— 





Single or double Wicks ...........c00-sssseseeeees 83d. per pound. 
Mid. size, three wicks .. . 9d. ditto. 
Magnums, three or four v D  quiennenee $d. ditto. 
English Patent Camphine, in sealed cans 5s. 9d. per gallon. 
PORN AGI cucscascscsscovocnenscndestsessduentian 4s. ditto. 


| ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER 

DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 5d. to 28s. Od. the set 
of six; elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the set ; 
Britannia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s. 
od. to 110s. 6d. the set ; Sheffield plated, 107. to 162. 10s. the 
set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. 
to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on 
Nickel, full size, 112. 11s. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arran and 
— that purchasers may easily and at once e their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 


1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE, 





. TR Y 

Ts E NEW CORK RESPIRATOR.— 

. The lightest, cheapest, and most effectual ever pro- 
duced, remains perfectly dry while worn, allowing for respi- 
ration without being acted on by the acids of the stomach, 
It is particularly recommended to Invalids, and all who 
attend evening meetings or places of amusement. The ease 
with which it is applied and removed cannot fail to make it 
appreciated by ladies. 

Price 3s. each, free by post. 

Wholesale and retail of William T. Cooper, Pharmaceu- 

tical Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


CHEAP MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
\ JILLIAM SPRAGUE has a LARGE 

STOCK of PATENT HARMONIUMS, from 
Eight Guineas to Fifty Guineas each. Sole Manufacturer 
of the Unique Folding Seraphine, from Six Guineas, 
Also, the Organ Harmonium, with German Pedals, 
suitable for Places of Worship, price Twenty-five Guineas. 
Harmonium and Seraphine Notes supplied to order. An 
extensive Assortment of warranted Pianofortes, including 
a variety of Cheap Instruments, suitable for learners. 
Sprague’s Concertinas, from Two Guineas each. Price- 
lists free. Manufactory and Show Rooms, 7, Finsbury 
Pavement, WILLIAM SPRAGUE, Proprietor, 


PPBNENSULA Rand ORIENTALSTEAM} 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 

INDIA and CHINA, vid EGYPT.—For Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on 
the 4th and 20th of every month from Southampton, and on 
the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th of 
January, and 4th of every alternate month thereafter from 
Southampton, and on the loth of pees | and 10th of every 
alternate month thereafter from Marseilles. 

MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every 
month from Southampton, aud the 10th and 2¢th from Mar- 
seilles. 

MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 27th of every 
month from Southampton. 

MARSEILLES and the COAST of ITALY.—From Mar- 
seilles to Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, and Naples, on 
the 15th and 30th of every month; and from Naples to 
Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, departing 
from Marseilles on the 19th and 4th of the month. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL. — For Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, 
Cadiz, and Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, 
and 27th of every month, 

CALCUTTA and CHINA—Vessels of the Company ply 
occasionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, 
Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffs of the Company’s rates 
of passage money and freight, for plans of the vessels, and 
to secure passages, &c., apply at the Company's offices, 
122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Oriental-place, South- 
ampton. 


T ALY, GENOA, LEGHORN, FLO- 
RENCE, ROME, NAPLES, and MALTA. J 

Travellers and Families about to visit Italy, &c., are in- 

| formed that the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM 

NAVIGATION COMPAN Y’S two new Steam-ships “ VEC- 

TIS” and “ VALETTA,” of 1000 tons and 400 horse-power 








each, fitted up with superior passenger accommodation, and 
| already proved to be the fastest ocean steamers afloat, now 
{run from Marseilles to Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, 
Naples, and Malta, departing from Marseilles on the 15th 
}and 30th of every month; also from Malta to Naples, Civita 
| Vecchia, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, departing from 
Malta on the Ist and 15th of every month. : 
Particulars of fares, accommodation, &c., may be obtained 
on application at the Compeng's Offices, 122, Leadenhall- 
street, London, where also, by timely arrangement, separate 
cabins for families or parties may be secured. 





MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY. 
THE GENERAL SCREW STEAM 
SHIPPING COMPANY’S STEAMER “ CR(ESUS,” 
of 2500 tons, John Vine Hall, Commander, will sail from 
Southampton on the 10th proximo. Parcel rates very 
moderate, 
For Passage and Freight apply to the Company’s Offices, 
1, Adelaide-place, London-bridge, London. 


| O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 

New Oat Crushers 27. 15s. 6d., ditto 41. 5s. 6d.; Chaff 
Cutters 11. 7s. 6d., ditto 2/7. 19s. : Mangles 
Flour Mills 42. 10s. 6d. Mary Wedlake an 
church-street. 





2l. 10s. 6d. ; 
Co., 118, Fen- 


HE most comfortable NEW YEAR’S 
- PRESENT is HEAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN 
UILT. It is the warmest, the lightest, and the most 
elegant Covering, suitable for the Bed, the Couch, or the 
Carriage ; and for Invalids its comfort eann ot be too highly 
appreciated. It is made in three varieties, of which a large 
assortment can be seen at their Establish ment.—Lists of 
Prices of the above, together with the Catalogue of Bed- 
steads, sent free by post—HEAL and SON, Bedstead and 
Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 








‘ x \g ta <) 
\ ESSRS. FARRELL AND HIGGINS, 
4V¥R NAVAL and MILITARY TAILORS, OUTFITTERS 
for INDIA and the COLONIES, 5, Princes- street, Hanover- 
square. 

F. and H. deem if unnecessary to adopt any of the modern 
systems of advertisement. They enjoy the patronage and 
support of the most distinguished men of the day in social 
position, fortune, science, and literature; and whilst their 
order-books can boast of the most illustrious of names, their 
unrivalled cutis equally within the reach of the most limited 
in their means. 2 

Liveries from the highest to the plainest style executed on 
the shortest notice. 

. bes best Irish made Shirts, Six for 36s.; Coloured, Six 
‘or 21s. 





(THE IMPERIAL COVERLETS.—The 
_most elegant and useful articles ever yet used as a 
covering for the bed, are the IMPERIAL COVERLRTS, 
which combine GREAT WARMTH WITH EXTREME LiGut- 
NEss. No person oteng. health and comfort should be 
without them, and to invalids and children they are espe- 
cially valuable. 5 

“T disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy quilts and coun- 
ter panes; they should always be avoided, especially by in- 
valids, as they irritate delicate frames, and prevent sleep.” 
—Dr. Granam’s “ Domestic Medicine,” page 192-729. 

May be had of W. H. BATSON and CO., 39, Mappox- 
STREET, REGENT-STREET, 











AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
' CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c. Whereas 
it has lately come to my knowledge that some unprincipled 
person or persons have for some time past been imposing on 
the Public, by selling to the trade and others a spurious 
article under the name of BOND’S PERMANENT MARK- 
ING INK, this is to give notice, that I am the Original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and 
do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to re- 
present themselves as coming from my establishment for 
the purpose of selling the said ink. This caution is pub- 
lished by ine to prevent further imposition upon the public, 
} and serious injury to myself, E. Re BOND, sole executrix 
Long-lane, West 





|and widow of the late Jobu Bond, 2s 
Swithiield, London. neat 








GLOBE INSURANCE. 
DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—J AMES W. FRESHFIELD, Esq, ; MP.; PRs 
Deputy-Chairman—FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq. 
Treasurer—GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq.; MP. 


Henry Alexander, Esq. | Boyd Miller, 
William Chapman, Es. | Sheffield Neave, lig 

yee Combe, Esq. i Phillimore, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, . W. H.C. Plowden 
William Dent, Esq. aie Robert J 


Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bt., F-R.S, | Sir Walter Stirling 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. | W. Thom 


John Hodgson, Esq. | William ite, eee. 
Johu Edward Johnson, Esq. Rd. Westmacott sq. P.RS 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. | Josiah Wilson, a 
Robert Locke, Esq. | Benjamin G. Winds Esq. 
FOR 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, 
And Annuities and Reversions, 
CORNHILL & PALL-MALL, LONDON, 
EsTABLISHED 1803. 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 


Carita.:— ONE MILLION Sreaursc. 
The Whole Paid-Up and Invested, 











Notice.—The Stamp Duties on Life Policies id b 
the Company. wA.BEe by 





The New Succession Duties are best provided 
for by Life Insurance. 


Every Class of FIRE and LIFE Insnrance transacted, 


MEDICAL Fggs generally paid. 
Forms :—and Prospectuses with full 
Tables :—may be had at the Offices of the 
any of the Agents. 
(By Order of the Board) 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Secretary. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Qcorttiss EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by a oe and Special Act of 


Head Office—Edinburgh, 28, St. Andrew-square. 
Manager— Rol Christie, Esq. 
London: 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill. 
Glasgow : 103, St. Vincent-street. 

The Scottish Busta Life Assurance Society is an In- 
stitution peculiarly adapted to afford provision for families. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of 
Mutual Contribution, the Surplus or Profit being wholl 
divisible among the Members; and the Additions whic 
have been made to Policies at the Periodical Investigations 
of the Society afford satisfactory evidence of the prosperity 
of the Institution, and the advant derived by its 
Members. The following Examples e: it the Addition 
already made :— 

A Policy for 10001., opened in 1832, is now increased to 
15081. 9s. 4d. 
an Peer: _ 10002, opened in 1836, is now increased to 

70, 18s, 1d, 

A Policy for 1000/., opened in 1840, is now increased to 
12971. 15s. 7d. 

The Profits are ascertained and Divided Triennially 
amongst Policies of more than five years’ duration. 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of 140,000. 

Rs Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of 4,000,000. 
sterling. 

The Amount Paid to the Representatives of Deceased 
Members exceeds 500,0007. sterling. ; 

The Total Amount of Vestedg Additions allocated to 
Policies exceeds 600,0007. 

The Accumulated Fund is upwards of 760,000/. 

LoansGranted to Members to the extent of the Office 
Value of their Policies. 

Copies of the, Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and al} 
Information may be had on application at any of the 
Society’s Offices in Town or Coun try. 


W. COOK, Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


OLICITORS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

52, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON. 
SUSSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Society presents the following Advantages— 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 
Exemption of the Assured from all liability. , 
Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 
Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 


In the former, EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR- 
FIFTHS of the Profits, are divided amongst the Assured 
TRIENNIALLY, either by way of addition to the sum as- 
sured, or in diminution of Premium, at their option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits 
for interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on 2ny 
other Account. 


POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY, and INDIS- 
PUTABLE, except in case of frand. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A 
BONUS was declared of nearly TWO PER CENT. per 
annum on the amount assured, or at the rate of from 
THIRTY. te upwards of SIXTY per cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PRE- 
MIUM ONLY has been paid. 


Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 


The Directors meet on Thursdays, at Two o’clock. As 
surances may be effected by applying on any other «lay, 
between the hours of Ten and Boar, at the Office of t 
Society, where Prospectuses and all other requisite informa- 
tion can be obtained. 


CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
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ADUCATION .—A Widow Lady, residing 

1, in one of the finest counties in England, in the vicinity 
of a railway station, fifty miles from London, receives as 
BOARDEKS SLX YOUNG LADIES, to be educated with 
her two daughters, under her immediate superintendence 
2eferences Of the highest order.—Terms and other par- 
ticulars may be had on application to Mrs. P. Lover, 6, 
Victoria-terrace, Bedford ; or to Dr. Lovell, Winslow Hall, 
Bucks. 


\ 





R. ROCHE’S EDUCATIONAL LN- 
STITUTES for YOUNG LADIES, Oadogan-gardens, 





4 ie E NATIONAL MISCELLANY: 

Price 1s., for JANUARY. contains—1 Sitting for 
One's Portrait—I1. Servia—ILL. Late Hours—1I\. The Dis 
covery af America in the Tenth Century, concladed—V. The 
Dark Home—V 1. Street Names-- VIL. Saxon London—VILL 
A Few Words about Walter Savage Landar—IX. A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year—X. Notices 

At the Office, 1a, Exeter-street, Strand, Londog. 


HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW 
YEAR'S GIFT. 
Now ready, imperial 4to, handsomely bound, price Two 





and 1, North Audley-street. Isth \ car. Guineas, 

Prench History, Geography, and } yr, Roche. PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
AStTONOMY ..........00.c00000+: , pe TS ; } 
, istory ‘ine ? - Designed by FRANKLIN, engraved by the most emi- 

art — sumthin’ ~ Dr. Kinkel, ment artists, in the finest style of line engraving | 

Italian .. 3 Signor Riaggi. An Edition, in the French Language, is just ready, simi- 

Ben ..0.0ssccccectnsssccssecscscocccece ‘ir. Holiday. : | larly engraved, and handsomely bound, 1/. 11s. 6d 

Singing f Signori Marras and Vera, This beautiful work may be had in elegant morocco or 
titi on Roepe caiaaictaiaitli 5 snl (and Mr. E. ¢ ay , velvet binding, adapted for Christmas or New Year's Gifts. 

Piano and Harmony ...... f i, See and Mir. 1! J sitchell, Bookseller to her Majesty, 38, Old Bond street 

Drawig and Painting............. ~ Mr. James Doy lk - 


Dancing , sesseseavacseceeeee MMC. Michan Davis. 
“ Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. Roche, Cadogan- 
gardens. 


‘OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
s COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills 
at 30 days’ sicht upon the Company's Bank, at Adelaide. 
The exchange on sums above £10, is now ai a premium or 
charge of two per cent, Approved drafts on South Aus- 
tralia negotiated, and bills collected. 

Apply at the Company’s Olfices, No. 54, Old Broad-street, 
Londen. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, December, 1858. 


‘AVINGS BANKS DEPOSITORS and 
\ OTHERS desirous of Investing Smal! Sums of Money 
in Monthly Payments or otherwise, without partnership, or 
oint-stock liability, are invited to peruse the Prospectus 
and Rules (which may be had gratis) of the NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 472, New 
Oxford-street. City Agency, 23, Basinghall-street. 

CHAIRMAN. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount CHEWTON. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Thomas King, Esq., 63, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Donald Nicoll, Esq., J.P., The Albany, Piccadilly. 
Thomas Robinson, Esq., 45, Bernard-street, Russell-square. 

Shares, 507. Entranee, 1s. 6d. Monthly payments, 8s. 
No quarterage or extra payments. luterest guaranteed on 
paid-up shares and payments in advance. Females and 
Minors can become members. No fines. Not political. 
Rules gratis. Agents wanted. 

An eligible Estate in Middlesex is being prepared for allot- 
ment. All shares will participate in the allot. Members 
daily enrolled, 


JOHN P. COX, Secretary. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, London. 


Established A.D. 1844. 


THE WARRANTS for the HALF- 

YEARLY Interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, on the Investment Stock of this Institution, to the 
3lst December, ;will be ready for delivery on and after 
%th January, and payable daily between the hours of 11 
and 3. 

Parties residing at a distance may have the Warrants and 
proper Receipts forwarded for signature: the amount will 
then be paid on presentation at the Head Offices, in Lon- 
don, or trancmitted in any other way to suit the convenience 
of Depositors. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

24th December, 1853. 

Prospectuses free ou application. 


Money received on De sosit at Five per Cent. 
Interest, payable half-yearly, on the lst of 
April and lst of July. 

LIFE 


E OUSEHOLDERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London, 
Capital £250,000. 
: TRUSTEEs. 
The Right Hon. T. Milner | William Ashton, Esq. 
Gibson, M.P. | Charles Hulse, Esq, 
J. Walbanke Childers, Esq. | Richard Griffiths Welford 
William Bulkely Glasse, Esq., osq. 
AC. F. D. Bullock Webster, Esq. 
The funds of the Company being advanced upon frechola 
and other Securities of a like nature, accompanied by an 
assurance on life, yield a high rate of interest, and afford a 
perfect security to its members. 
Prospectuses and informatiou can be had on application to 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 





"THE WORKING TAILORS’ JOINT 
STOCK COMPANY, 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover- 
Square. Registered under 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 110. 

The above anny beg leave to call the attention of their 
customers and the public to the fact that they have lately 
made alterations in some of their arrangements and officers, 
in order that increased efficiency may be given to their 
business transactions, and greater satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers, 
been engaged for three years in making, 
practicability of the principle of self-d 
they set out, relying 
at a moderate price. 


has proved the 
ependence on which 
for success on supplying good articles 
, in the fair way of ordinary business. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Manager and Seerctary. 





FIVE GUINEAS.— Mr. WM. H, ITALSE, | 





, London, 
APPARA- 
stamps for his 


— the Medical Galvanist, of 22, Brunswick-square 
meams his friends that his FIVE GUINEA 
are now ready.—Send two postage 


Xam ph} 7 . 
Pamphict on Medical Galyanism 
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The result of the experiment which they have now | 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


\ ANY COPIES of each of the following 
4 WORKS are at home This Day, at MUDIP'S select 
LIBRARY :-Napoleon at St. Helena—Parkyn'’s Residence 
j in Abyssinia - Oakfield—Once upon a Time, by Charles 

Knight —Bremer’s Impressions America—Rartlett’s Pil- 
erim Fathers —Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh —- Margaret 
— High and Low, by the Hon. H. Coke—Hamilton’s Life of 
Richard Williams—Memoirs of Thomas Moore --Thackeray's 
English Humourists—Avillion and other Tales—The Last 
Fruit off an Old Tree—Miall’s Bases fof Belief— Robertson's 
Church History—Macaulay’s Speeches—Mackay’s Western 
India—D’Aubigne’s Reformation in England—De Saulcy's 
Dead Sea, &c. Fresh copies are adedd whenever a delay 
occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the prineipal 
new works as they appear. Single subseription, one gttinea 
perannum. First class country subscription, two cuineas 
and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. 
—For prospectuses, apply to Charlies Edward Mudie, 510, 
Oxford-st reet. 

Just published, price One Shilling, 
(OBDER IC POLICY THE INTER- 
NAL ENEMY OF ENGLAND. 

The Peace Socicty—its Combativeness. Mr. Cobden—his 
Secretiveness. 

A Narrative of Historical Incidents. Antidotes to Sedi- 
tion. Incentives to Duty. ty to Queen and Country. 
Duty to God and One Another. 

By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, 
“One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey-street ; and all 

Booksellers. 








I ENTLEY’S MONTHLY REVIEW, 

for JANUARY, price 64., ‘contains: — 20-GUINEA 
PRIZE ESSAY! A Witty Miss, after Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, precedes some Early Foreign Preachers to The 
Cave of Adullam. An Angel in an Omnibus immediately 
follows. Between The Friends of Russia, and Turkey and 
her Resources, The Overland Route to Paris is used up. 
London Limnings, Postscript to the Admiral, Reviews, 
Lord Palmerston and The Times, Flim- , Whigs, Tories 
and Radicals — pell-mell! helter-skelter!! hammer and 
tongs!!! 

Piper and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 
To-day is published, price 4d., stam 5d., 36 pages Svo, in 
a Coloured Wrapper, No. L. of 
(RE NORTHERN (TYNE) TRIBUNE: 

Aw ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL FOR THE PEOP LE. 
CONTENTS: 
Exposition of Principles. By the Editor. 
Songs for the People—“ Our Path.” By W. J. Linton. 
Biology : Seience of Life. By Dr. Lees, F.8.A. 
English Worthies: Life of Milton, with a Portrait. By W. 
J. Linton. 
Letter from Joseph Mazzini. 
Miss Dinah and her Lovers: an original Tale. By Thomas 
Cooper. 
Our Library. 
Our Villages: Winlaton and Sir Ambrose Crowley. 
Local Record. 
Illustrations on Wood in the first style of the Art, by 
W. J. Linton. 
Published on the first of every month, by Joseph Barlow, 
1, Nelson-street, and 28, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; Holyoake and Co., 147, Fleet-street, London ; and to 
be had of all Booksellers. 





IN MONTHLY PARTS AT SIXPENCE. 


Beginning on the 1st of January, 1854 (Forty pages, in a 
wrapper, with an Engraving), 
(THE ENGLISH REPUBLIC: An en- 
t deavour to explain Republican Principles, to record 
Republican Progress, and to establish a Republican Party 
in Enetand. Edited by W. J. LINTON. 
J. P. Crantz, 2, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Monthly Bills of Contents can be had of the Pwilisher. 


AN EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR 
CHILDREN, 
NEAR TO REGENT’S PARK, 
Conducted by a Lavy who has devoted many years to Edu- 
cation, 


TMUHE instruction, which is graduated from 

. the simple tothe more complex, is carefully adapted to 
the comprehension of the child; and, while the teaching 
of dogmatic creeds on the assumption of their unques- 
| tionable truth is scrupulously avoided, as prejudicial to 
the due exercise and development of the intellectual facul- 
| ties,— the utmost! endeavours are made to educe and 
| strengthen those elements of character which are the foun- 
| dation of trne relizions feeling. Knowledge is made attrac- 
| tive, and the lessons are given by means of sensible signs 
i iversati i f cultivating 





vith f. ns, on the principle of ¢ 


with familiar ; 
the perceptive and reasoning powers by stimulating curi 


sity 
concerning the structure and qualities of object nd the 
phenomena of animate and inanimate nature 
For Prospectus and Terms, apply to John Chapman, 142, 
| Strand. 


MR. NEWBYS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols, plates, 28s. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 
Ry Dr. MADDEN, 
Author of “ Travels in the Bast.” 


“Dr. Madden's book will be a welcome one to English 
readers. The materials collected are rich and tuterest ing.’ 
~ Athenaeum 

“ Dr. Madden's researches have been (adefatigable, and the 
materiais ‘amassed, many of thom from rare sources, are 
of a most varied aud interesting Jcharacter.”..Preemoe s 
Journal. 

“Dr. Madden discourses with great learning, and the re 
sult isa Life of Saveuarola, which gives us a far mere com- 
plete view of his character and his writings than has bero- 
tofore been attempted" Nefes and Queries 
“ Dr. Madden displays throughout the work « high pur- 
pose, a gencrous sympathy with outraged justioe, truth, aud 
piety.” — Morning Herald 

* The task is performed with great research, with ent.r 
honesty, and much ability.”-- Glasgow Herald. 

“ Weare thankful for the stremeous adv of the truth 
which these volumes contain.” — Tots Magagme. 

* We acknowledge the mass of most valuable Information 

which the author has compiled upen the sulgect.”— 7%e 
Nation, 
“We esteem this book as a valuable addition to our bio- 
graphical and historical literature, as a work of patient 
study, and immense — my as @ powerful aid to the 
cause of truth.”— Noncon formist 

“ All lovers of truth are deeply indebted to Dr. Madden.” 
—Brening Post. 

“ Written in a largo and liberal spirit.” The Adeoes/ 

“ The most complete work yet olfered to a subject of very 
striking historical innpurtance.”— Brammer. 


iL 
Price 7s. 6d. 

THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
With REMARKS on the LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, and 
SOCIAL and RELIGIOUS ASPRCTS of MEDLEVAL 
EUROPE. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Third and last Volume, price 14s. 

THE CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By W. B. MAC CABR, Esq. 

In 1 vol, 10s. 6d. (just ready), 
ADVENTURES OF A COLONIST. 

In 1 vol. price 5s. (just ready), 

THE WORLD, AND HOW TO SQUARE IT. 
By HARRY HITROVER. 


Author of “Table Talk and Stable Talk,” “ The Haunting 
Field,” * The Proper Condition ofall Horses,” 
“Sporting Facts aud Sporting Fancies.” 


MR. NEWBY'S NEW NOVELS. 
In the press, fn 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
MR. G. P. R. JAMES’S FIRST AMERICAN HISTO- 
RICAL ROMANCE, 
TICONDEROGA, 
Or, THE BLACK BAGLE. 


*.* The publication of this Novel has been unavoidably 
jostponed: it will be ready early In January. All orders 
. the Country should be sent not later than the 10th. 


NEW 














ll. 
In 3 vols., Sis. 64., 


LISMORE 
By Mrs. CRAWFORD. 
Author of “ The Double Marriage,” &c 
Now ready, at every Library, 
RUTH EARNLEY. 
By Mrs. MACKENZIF DANIBLA, 

Author of “ My Sister Minnie,” “ Gertrude Cameron.” 

“ By the Clergy to their parishioncers— by parents to their 
families, way this admirable tale be safely recommended. 
The language is chaste and elerant—the story ‘extremely 
interesting—the characters life-like, and the moral influence 
it exercises is certain of being snl itary to all who peruse it.” 
—The Tribune. 

iit. 
Now ready, in 4 vola., 42. 


THE HERMIT. 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 


“Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Emilie Carlen have given 
us the two greatest novels of the year—greatest in bulk 
(each being in 4 vols.), greatest in intensity of interest, end 
greatest in literary merit.” Heening Post. 
'“ The ‘ Hermit’ is a remarkable production 
very vigorons.”—The Telegraph. 

“The reader will not find its four volumes one single page 
too many or too long.”-— Dispatch. a 

“We confidently recommend this book. We have been 
fairly entangled in the meshes which the author has spread 
for an English publie.”— Morning Post. we 

“The pictures of Swedish life are irresistibly attractive. 
It is decidedly one of the best novels of the season.”— Naval 
and Military. ee 

“Pure in sentiment, racy in its description.” —Bentley'e 
Review. 


The style is 


In 3 vols. (this day), 


MABEL. 
By EMMA WARBURTON. 
“< Mabel’ 


“ gi i ’ wtre to the literary fam« 
of the Warburtons. It will do more—it will give lessons of 


great worth tothe mothers and daughters of Englapd.”— 





Evening Post, 
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Just published, in 2 vols. vo, price 24. 
Jessa YS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
4 SCIENCE. Contributed tothe Edinburgh and other | 
Reviews. By Wrirtam R. Grea. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS. 
Just published, in post 8vo, with Portraits of Lord we 
Russell and Mr. Corrie ; and Vignettes by T. Creswick, R.A 
of Moore’s Residence at Paris and at Sloperton. The | 
Fifth and Sixth Volumes, price Half-e-Guince each, 
, a ‘ . 
M EMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE. | 
i SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by | 
the Right Hon. Lerd JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in fep. Svo, price 5s, bd, cloth, 
POEMS. By Marruew Arnon, Author | 
of Poems by A. A New Edition, greatly altered ; With | 
a Preface. 
*,* More than one-third of the contents of this volume 
consists of Poems now first Published. 
‘Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


London: 


Published this Day, in 16mo, price One Shilling, 


M Rk. MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON 
A PARLIAMENTARY REFORM in 1881 and 1832, 
corrected by Himself. Forming the Fifty-second Part of 
the “ Traveller’s Library.” 

Immediately, the Fifty-third Part, One Shilli 
THE RUSSLANS of the SOU@H. By § HIRLEY BROC 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
On Friday next will be published, in fop. _— 


OHRAB; or, A MIDSUMMER DAY’S 
4 DREAM: And other Poems. By WILLIAM THOMAS 
T HORNTON, Author of “ An Essay on Over-Population,’ 
\ Plea for Peasant Proprietors,” &c. 


London : : Longman, Brown, Green, and id Longmans. 


C} \HURCH PARTIES.—A Re print of the 
' Article on Church Parties from the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view " for October is now ready, in fep. 8vo, price 1s. 

*,* The number of the “ E inburgh Review” being out 
of print, the Essay can be had only in the above form. 

sndon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

/ SYSTEM OF PHREN OLOGY. By 
4 GEORGE COMBE. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. 5th edition, 
revised by JAMES COXE, M. Dz. 

London: Langman and Co., and Simpkin and Co, Edin- 

burgh : Maclachlan and Co. 


“NEW WORKS. 


I. 
DANTE—THE DIVINE COMEDY: THE 
INFERNO, PURGATORY AND PARADISE. A literal 
Verse Translation. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, Esq. 
With Fifty Illustrations by,GzoreR Scare, Jun. 1 vol. 
8vo, 20s, [This day. 





At all the Libraries. 
CHARLES STANLY. By the Author of 


“NINFA.” 3 vols., post Svo. 


THE SLAVE SON. “By Mrs. WILLIAM 
NOY WILKINS. Post 8vo, 9s. Forming the New Vo-* 
lume of “Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original Works.” 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceauilly. 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 2s. 6d. cloth, Vol. I. of the 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 


DRYDEN, with Historical and Illustrative Notes and 
Biographical Memoir, containing New Facts and several 
Original Letters of the Poet, now published for the first 
time, being the commencement of 

A NEW AND — EDITION 


THE ENGLISH POETS, 
By ROBERT BELL. 


pe th continued in Monthly Volumes, price 2s, 6d. each, 
in cloth. 


London: John W. Parke rand Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, in scarlet cloth, ‘gilt edges, price Qs. 6d., the sixth 


annual edition of 
W HO’'S WHO? Being a Peerage, Ba- 
ronetage, Knightage, Parliamentary, Naval, Military, 
Legal, Clerical Guide, &c., forming the most accurate and 
complete Book of Reference ever publish 
London: Baily Brothers, ¢ ‘ornhill, 


‘THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
. for JANUARY (being the first Part of a new Volume) 
contains the following articles:—1. The Princess (after- 


wards Speen) Elizabeth a Prisoner at Woodstock. 2. On 
supposed Apparitions of the Virgin Mary; and particularly 
at La Salette. 3. Sir Walter Raleigh at Sherborne. 4. 


Manners and Morals of the University of Cambride during 


I 





the last Century. 5. English Sketches by Foreign Artists— | 
Max Schle singer’s Saunterings in and about London. 6. | 
Richard Baxter’s Pulpit at Kidderminster (witha Plate). | 
7. Cambridge Improvements, 1853. 8 The Toxaris of 

1, ucian, Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: English Phy- 
ians in Russia—Knights Banneret — Sir Constantine | 

P mhip »ps and Sir William Phips—Diaries of Dr. Stukelep, &c. 
With Notes of the Month,—Historical and Miscellaneous 
Reviews,—Reports of Antiquarian and Literary Societies, 
—Historical Chronicle ; and OBITUARY, including Memoirs 
f the Queen of Portugal, the Duke of Beaufort, the Countess 


tres. —§ 6. Art. 
of Newburgh, Lord Cloncurry, Rear-Adwm. Pasco, Bickha . : 
I of New Esq, Wm. Gardiner; Esq, Mrs. Opie, Mr, Jas, Trubs | London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. Edinburgh : Mac- 
shaw, C.E., Mr. Samuel Williams, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. lachlan and Stewart. Glasgow: Joseph Miller. Liver- 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament- street. pool: Henry Young. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE LEADER.’ 


For a Half-Year, 13s. 
ND 


N: Printed by GeonGE Hoorer, 


To be remitted in advance.) Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Branch 
of No, 3, Northend Terrace, Hammers 
OFFICE, No. 7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, in the 


PERIODICALS FOR JANUARY. 


LACKW oop S MAGAZINE,) 
No. CCCCLIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
A Painter in Persia. 
The Quiet Heart.—Part II. 
Dives. 
The English at Home— By a Frenchman Abroad. 
The Past ail Future of China. 
The Last Fruit off an Old Tree. 
The Beverages we Lufuse. 
The Aberdeen Cabinet. 


It. 
HE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, | 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND AND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. No, XLII, 


“0 1 “ Bell 
chine, My the Investor, the Rev. P. BELL, with: Engre- 
vings 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMIS- 
on™ OF COMMON LIFE. No. IL, price Sixpenee, 
contains 


THE SOIL WE CULTIVATE, 
THE PLANT WE REAR. 
IV. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
A LISO a HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Part IX., price One Shilling. 
Vol. II., price Four Shillings in cloth, 
To be completed { in 44 Parts, forming 12 Vols. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


y TORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN. 
Part V., price One Shilli 


Vol. I., price 5s. 6d. in cloth, conti ining 
THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN 
complete. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers — Se and at the Railway 


"PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH. 
BENTLEY MISCELLANY for 











. ———$ $< 
} CHEAP EDITIONS OF BULWER’s 
NOVELS. 
Is. and 1s. 6d. Volumes. 
] ULWER LYTTON’S (SIR EDWARD 
WORKS will be issued in the RAILWAY LIBK ~~ 
pp yey A empicte wak. Tree 
na com 
aud Show Bills now ready. a — 
Also in this Popular Series— 
ROCKINGHAM. By the pater of “ Electra.” 
THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 1s. 6d =< Miss Porter. 
Sa ae re 
the Author of “ h 
ST. JAMES’S By W. H. Ainsworth. itetriare,” 
bate ag 
ublishers respect: announce the whole of 
| Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Novels will be Published 
RALLWAY cree a 
Complete Lists of the Series gratis, on application. 
_ London: George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d., fancy boards, 
P ELHAM. By SI SIR. E. BULWER 
A New Edition, witha Notice pod Author and his W. 
written expressly for the RAILWAY LIBRARY. _ 
PAULCLIFFORD, on Feb. 1. Price 1s. 6d. 
The whole of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOY 
BTA cake Ame eins 
$ vol vi f 
Two Ghillings; so that for little more than people haven, to 


people have been 

in the habit of paying for p mere reading, th ill be 

in bled to possess the entire series of thee works of our 
greatest living Novelist. 


__Tendon: George re Routledge & Co., _ Farringdon. street. 
NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


Price 9jd. sewed, 


HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 
JOURNAL. Part CXX. for JANUARY. 





Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 
JOURNAL. Volume XX. 





Price 1s. Fancy Boards, 





JANUARY, contains : 
1. Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooks. 
2. Arthur Arden, the Medical Student. 
3. St. Januarius’ to St. Constantius. By the Author of 
“ Las Alforjas.” 
4. A Night with the Peelers. By W. H. Ri 
The Frigate,  ~ _rrcca and the a ‘Ship. By 


~— B. Reac 

An Elizabethan Pepys. 

Art. A Dramatic Tale. 
Johnstone.” 

Gabrielle D’Estrées. 

The Present Sultan. By a Diplomatist Resident at 
Constantinople. 


10. Margaret of Navarre. &c. &c. &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-s street. 


By the Author of “ Christie 


bad =P © 


FRASER § MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 

Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains : 

The Birth of the Year. By Frederick Tennyson. 

The Decline and Fall of the Corporation of London.—I. 
‘The Constitution. 

Dé. Véron’s Memoirs. 

General Bounce ; or, The Lady and the Locusts. 
Author of “ Digby Grand.” Chaps. I. and IL. 

Lord Palmerston and the Presbytery ‘of Edinburgh. 

The Freight of the Jacobina. 

A Visit to the Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Principle cf the Grecian Mythology; or, How the 
Greeks made their Gods. 

Young Germany. 

Cambri Life according to C. A. Bristed. With Notes 
by P. Jenkinson. 

Gallinaceana 

A Few Words on Irish Antiquities. 


By the 


HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF IN. 
STRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS—Part XV. 
CONTENTS: 
No. 57. Liberia. 
58. Louisa, Queen of Prussia. 
59. The Basket of Cherries: a ae. 
60. Chivalry among the Arabs 
Vols. 1 to 7 are now issued, ie. each, 
Engray ar Fy and Contents for each Volume, may be had 
he Booksellers, price One Penny each. 





W. and R. Chambers, 3, Bride’s Passage, Fleot-street, Lon- 
- os 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all 
00! ers. 


New Edition, demy 4to, 1452 pp., 31s. 6d. cloth. 
\y BBSTER’S QUARTO ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY Unabridged, Revised and_creatly 
ome and improved by Professor Goodrich. (The only 
complete Edition.) 
Phe most elaborate and eral panes of the 


kind which has ever appeared.”— 
Also, abridged from s lone: 





BSTER’S ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. Octavo Edition, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
David Bogue, Fleet-stroct. 
Now ready, price 1s., 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S MAGA- 
ZINE for JANUARY. Conducted by FRANK E. 


ESE 








Derbyism. 
London: John w. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


COLBURN’ ‘S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
HE JANUARY NUMBER, com-! 


mencing the Hundredth Volume, and containing a) 
great variety of important and interesting Articles, is pub- | 
lished this day. 





| 





Also, the January Number of i 
| 


AINSWORTH'S MAGAZINE. 


Chapman and I Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


| 


HE WESTMIN ISTER RE\ IEW. |} 
d New Serres. No. IX. | 
CONTENTS: | 
I. Constitutional Reform. 
IL. Propertius and his Contemporaries. 
Ill. English Religion: its Origin and Present Types. 
1V. Science at Sea. 
V. “ Strikes” and “ Lock-outs.” 
VI. Arnold’ . Poems. | 
VIL. Life and Doctrine ~Ge ffrey St. Hilaire. 


VIII. England's Foreign Policy. 

Contemporary Literature; § 1. Theology, Philosophy, and 
Politics.—§ 2. Science.—§ 3. Classics and Philo! ogy.—§ 4. | 
History, Biography, Voyages, and Travels.—§ 5. Belles Let- | 





EDL 1 § Ht Fairlegh), and Lllustrated by GEORGE 
CRUTK NK. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. — 





Third edition, foolscap, Ss * 
MONTH AT CONSTANTIN OPLE. 


By ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated with numerous 
FL on Wood. 
Dav id Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Ww ith the Magazines, in January, 2s. 6d., 
pee. COMING ERA OF REF ORM. By 
BUCKINGHAM. Changes demanded in Par- 
liamentary Re ae tes Provision of a new Reform Bill, 


with reasons for each, by which Intelligence and Property 
would be fully represented, and Bribery and Corruption 


| rendered impracticable. 


London ; Partridge, Oakey, and Co., and all booksellers. 





This dug is published, 
wou AN AND HER WISHES. An 


Essay. Inscribed to the Massachusetts Constitu- 
| tional Convention. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG- 


‘soon Minister of the Worcester Free Church. Post 
Svo, 6c 
London: John Chapman, » 142, Sti Strand. 
Will be published, January the 2d, : 
+t ESTER AND ELINOR; or, THE 
DISCIPLINE OF SUFFERING. A Novel. Post 


8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


| London: John Caspase, 142, Strand. 
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